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PREFACE 


THE sermons which make up this volume were preached 
in Calvary Church, New York, and in Tremont Temple, 
Boston. Some of them were preached in pulpits else- 
where in the United States, and some in England and in 
India. A few of them have been widely published in 
pamphlet form, especially one, the sermon entitled “ The 
Question of the Centuries—What Think Ye of Christ?” 
This sermon has been translated into many languages of 
India, and also into Russian and Japanese. The author 
hopes that these sermons may be a blessing to still wider 
communities now that they appear in book form. 


Rosert Stuart MacArtTuur. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE CROWNS OF CHRIST 
“And on his head were many crowns.”—Revelation 19: 12. 


Moscow is far and away the most interesting city in the 
vast Russian Empire. This statement is true architectur- 
ally, historically, racially, and religiously. Mouravieff 
graciously considered Rome to be interesting because it 
reminded him of Moscow. Petrograd is modegn and 
European ; but Moscow is ancient and Asiatic. Moscow 
is the heart of old Russia. The Kremlin is the heart of 
Moscow. The Treasury is the heart of the Kremlin; and 
the Throne- and Crown-rooms are the heart of the 
Treasury. 

Enter the Throne-room. Here is the throne of Poland, 
taken from Warsaw in 1883; here is the gorgeously 
jeweled throne of Persia, brought to Russia in 1660; and 
here is the Eastern ivory throne of Sophia Paleologus, 
which she brought with her to Russia in 1473, when she 
came as the bride of Ivan III. Enter the next room. . 
There we see a row of crowns standing on pedestals, 
silent, but eloquent witnesses to Russia’s triumphs in the ~ 
past, her power in the present, and her hopes for the 
future. Look at some of these crowns. Here is the 
crown of Astrakan, the crown of Crimea, the crown of 
_ Finland, the crown of Georgia, the crown of Kazan, the 
crown of Poland, the crown of Siberia, and still other 
crowns which we do not stop to name. We have here, 
as has been said, “crowns upon crowns, scepters upon 
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scepters, rivers of diamonds, and oceans of pearls.” 
Compared with this Treasury, all other treasuries seem 
to be insignificant. . 

When, on May 26, 1896, the Czar Nicholas II put 
with his own hands the crown of Russia on his brew, he 
virtually put on all these other crowns. He might well 
be called the many-crowned Czar. 

But I now speak not of the coronation of any earthly 
kings or emperors or czars. I speak of the coronation 
of him who is King of kings and Lord of lords, Jesus 
Christ, Son of man, and Son of God. In Revelation 
19 : 12, we read, “ And on his head were many crowns.” 
I am embarrassed by the richness of my subject. What 
crowns shall I omit? What crowns shall I name? I 
shall mention only those crowns which suggest lordship 
_ over vast realms. 


The Crown of Creation 


I see on Christ’s brow the Crown of Creation. The 
first verse in the Bible, as we all know, is, “ In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.” These are 
majestic words; nothing more sublime is found in any 
literature. The Bible nowhere attempts to prove the 
existence of God; the Bible as a revelation from God 
_ necessarily assumes his existence. This verse virtually 
“denies atheism, because it affirms theism; it denies ma- 
terialism, because it asserts creation ; it rejects pantheism, 
because it declares the personality of God. Were it not 
that we have become so familiar with this verse, its read- 
ing would invariably evoke our admiration and secure 
our reverence. It is worthy to be the opening sentence 
of the greatest book in the world. 

Alongside of this verse we must put another which is 
somewhat similar in form, is equally majestic in signifi- — 
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cance, and is profounder in its theistic philosophy and 
mystery. This verse is the first one in the Gospel by the 
Evangelist John: “In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” This 
verse sets forth the eternal preexistence of Jesus Christ, 
his personal coexistence with the Father, and his divine 
essence as God. It is the formulation of the proposition 
to prove which the Gospel by this Evangelist was written ; 
and, in the writer’s opinion, as he informs us near the 
close of the Gospel, he has proved the Messiahship and 
the Godhead of Jesus Christ as the eternal Word. The 
writer goes back, as did Moses, to the origin of all things, 
and there he finds God as Creator. By the side of this 
wonderful verse we ought also to put the third and fourth 
verses of this same chapter: “All things were made 
through him; and without him was not anything made 
that hath been made. In him was life; and the life was 
the light of men.” Here the work of creation is dis- 
tinctly ascribed to the divine Word, who is Jesus Christ. 
Thus creative omnipotence is ascribed to Jesus Christ; 
we thus see he is the divine Personality who is spoken 
of in Genesis as the Creator. Through him creative 
power was manifested. 

By the side of both these passages, we ought to place 
the remarkable words in Colossians 1 : 16, 17: “ For in 
him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, things visible and invisible . . . and all things 
have been created through him and unto him; and he is 
before all things, and in him all things consist.” When 
we turn to Hebrews 1 : 2, we read that the Son is “ ap- 
pointed heir of all things, through whom also he made 
the worlds.” We thus see that Jesus Christ is the 
Creator of this physical universe. He is our Prophet, 
our Priest, our King, our Creator, our Preserver, and 
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our Redeemer. Preservation is continuous creation; and 
redemption is the loftiest function of the Almighty ; it is, 
indeed, the recreation of the race. Not God the Father, 
not God the Spirit, but God the Son is the glorious per- 
sonality of the blessed Trinity through whom creative and 
preservative power manifests itself in this world. 

This world was once the thought of God, as the engine 
was once the thought of its inventor. This world is still 
the thought of God. It is now God’s thought material- 
ized, incarnated, translated. The mountains are God’s 
majestic thoughts. The stars are God’s brilliant thoughts. 
The flowers are God’s beautiful thoughts. Creation 
speaks to us of his wisdom, his power, and his love. 
We ought to study creation with this thought in mind 
as our dominant motive and our lofty inspiration. Do I 
study astronomy? Then I am reading God’s thoughts 
after him. Every true student may say with the great 
astronomer Kepler, “O Almighty God, I think thy 
thoughts after thee.” Then I may see Jesus Christ as 
the bright and morning Star. Do I study geology? 
Then I shall see Christ as the Rock of Ages. Do I study 
botany? Then I shall see Christ as the Rose of Sharon 
and the Lily of the Valley. In studying chemistry, I may 
learn that every law of attraction and repulsion is a 
_ manifestation of the will of God. In mathematics, every 
sine and cosine is a revelation of the thoughts of God. 
All the world to the devout student is voiceful with God’s 
name, and resplendent with God’s glory. 

The modern conception of the uniformity and the uni- 
versality of law does not militate against this truth. 
Some men speak of law as if it somehow had a person- 
ality and potency of its own; they incorrectly define law, 
if they attempt to give it any definition. What is law in 
this connection? May I attempt a definition? Law is 
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the name which we give to the manner in which we have 
observed some force to act. If that force be material, 
we have a physical law; if it be mental, we have an 
intellectual law; if it be moral, we have a spiritual law. 
Law is not a force; law is a form. Law is not a power ; 
law is a process. Law is not a motor; law is a motion. 
Law is not an agent; law is an agency. Back of the 
motion is the motor; there stands God. Back of the 
process is the power; there stands God. Back of the 
form is the force; there stands God. Back of the agency 
is the agent; there stands God. It has been well said 
that the laws of nature are the habits of God. 

Evolution does not eliminate God from the universe. 
Perhaps we are not ready to affirm that the dogtrine of 
evolution has been indisputably established, but for all 
practical purposes it has been established. It certainly 
is sufficiently established to be a working hypothesis. 
Evolution only puts God farther back in the line of 
development. I believe that evolution, rightly under- 
stood, the more exalts God; it gives him additional honor 
and glory. There may be an agnostic and even an 
atheistic evolution; but there may be an evolution which 
is truly theistic and even Christic. This evolution honors 
God with knowledge and power to a remarkable degree. 
Evolution is simply God’s method of accomplishing de- 
termined results. Evolution implies an involver; nothing 
can be evolved which was not first involved. Evolution 
thus necessitates involution. Law suggests a law-giver; 
order implies an ordainer. The progress of physical 
science is making it vastly easier for us to believe in God 
than ever before. A generation ago, religious men were 
fearful regarding the progress of scientific knowledge. 
Their fears have not been justified by the results. The 
long-distance telephone and the wireless telegraph make it 
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easier than ever before in the history of the human race 
to believe in the unseen God and in invisible forces. I 
can stand in New York and talk through a long-distance 
telephone to my brother man in Chicago, in round num- 
bers one thousand miles away, without the violation of 
natural law, but in perfect harmony therewith. Who 
dare say that I cannot kneel in my home and talk to my 
Father who is in heaven? Heaven is nearer to me than 
Chicago. Perhaps this heavenly communication is in 
perfect harmony with natural law as when I talk to my 
brother man in Chicago. A generation ago it would have 
been affirmed that it was contrary to all natural law to 
claim that we could talk to a man a thousand miles away. 
It was contrary to the natural laws that were then known, 
but we did not then know all natural laws; and he would 

be a reckless man who would affirm that we know all 
natural laws today. God is speaking to us in his world. 
And as we listen to our Father’s voice, we may see our 
Father’s face in the person of Jesus Christ, for he said, 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 


The Crown of Revelation 


We see on the brow of Christ also the Crown of Reve- 
lation. We have made unwarranted distinctions between 
God’s world and God’s word. I distinctly remember 
when certain teachers thought that they gave additional 
honor to the word by taking somewhat from the honor 
of the world. That was a great mistake. God’s word 
and God’s world are only different parts of God’s won- 
derful book of revelation. There is no contradiction 
between natural and revealed religion. Natural religion 
is revealed religion, so far as it goes; true science is reve- 
lation, so far as it goes. But neither goes far enough, 
and so both are supplemented by God’s fuller, humaner, 
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and diviner revelation contained in the blessed book 
which we call the Bible. 

It seems to me that the Nineteenth Psalm sets forth 
most beautifully the true relation which ought to exist 
between God’s world and God’s word. In the first six 
verses of that psalm we have natural religion: “ The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.” We have 
here one of the finest personifications I know of in any 
writer. One day is represented as calling to the next 
day, and the next takes up the cry and passes it on; thus 
day unto day, in ceaseless procession, shows God’s won- 
drous revelation of himself. In the seventh verse of this 
psalm, you enter into a new atmosphere. You feel now 
that you are breathing the air more distinctively of 
heaven, and that your feet are standing upon the solid 
rock, for you read, “ The law of the Lord is perfect, 
restoring the soul.’”’ Down to the end of the thirteenth 
verse you have revealed religion and the effect which it 
ought to produce on action and character. Then in the 
last verse you have experimental religion : “ Let the words 
of my mouth and the meditations of my heart be accep- 
table in thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my redeemer.” 
Observe what progress you have made in this psalm. 
You have first, creation; secondly, revelation; thirdly, 
regeneration—natural religion, revealed religion, experi- 
mental religion. As I understand it, this psalm is in this 
respect an epitome of the whole Bible. 

Strictly speaking, the Bible is not a book; it is a library. 
It is the most wonderful library in existence. It took 
_ one thousand six hundred years to make it. It took God 
_and probably forty different writers to make it. Some 
of these writers were princes; some were peasants ; some 
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were lovers of war; some, preservers of peace. Parts of 
it were written in prison; parts, in palaces; parts, by men 
of the highest culture; parts, by men of ordinary intellect. 
And yet the book is a unit. The unity of the whole Bible 
centers about Jesus Christ. From the first majestic 
words of Genesis to the last love-notes of Revelation, this 
book reveals his glory and chants his praise. 

~ You remember that when Handel became discouraged 
by his attempts to give opera in London in a compara- 
tively unknown tongue, he left London and went to Dub- 
lin. Just before leaving London, some friend gave him 
a passage of Scripture on which to write an oratorio. In 
Dublin he wrote the oratorio which was first called “ The 
Sacred Oratorio,” and which was produced first in Dub- 
lin. (A few months ago I sat by the organ in that city 
on which Handel first played this oratorio. The organ 
is now very imperfect. One wonders how Handel could 
have produced such results on so imperfect an instru- 
ment.) Later the oratorio was given in London in 1742. 
George II was present with his court. When the Halle- 
lujah chorus was reached the king and his court arose; 
they thus set the fashion which continues to this day. It 
gave Handel immediate fame in both cities; now it is 
known as the “Oratorio of the Messiah,” and it has 
carried in sacred song the name of Handel around the 


~ globe. He linked his name, as a musician, with the 


immortal name of Christ. The operas of the hour are 
for the hour. The music that has in it the element of 


enduringness, is religious music. The man whose name _ 


is inseparably linked with the name of Christ, will catch 
somewhat of the glory of Christ, and will live in the 
future, crowned in his measure with immortal youth, as 
is Jesus Christ. I never lose an opportunity to hear that 


oratorio. There are parts of it so sweet and so beautiful, 4 


—— So 
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that I sometimes think that if heaven has anything better 
in the way of song, I cannot endure the bliss, except I 
be endued with new powers of enjoyment. I have 
listened to the pastoral symphony in that oratorio until 
the plain of Bethlehem came visibly before my eyes, and 
the song of the angels that rolled over that plain the 
night the Christ was born, echoed through my soul. I 
have listened to the contralto solo, ““ He was despised and 
rejected of men, a Man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief,” until it seemed as if my own heart would break 
with sympathetic sorrow. I have listened to the glorious 
soprano solo, “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” until 
my heart rose on the wings of faith to the heart of God. 
I have listened to the “ Hallelujah Chorus ” until I could 
appreciate what Handel said of its composition, that he 
seemed to see the gates of heaven opened, and the great 
God standing before him. We know that Handel wrote 
parts of that music on his knees, and that he mingled his 
tears with his ink. 

But, men and women, the real, the true, the most 
glorious oratorio of “ The Messiah” I have here in my 
hand as I hold the Bible aloft. The score and the text 
were written by God through holy men of old. This 
divine-human book is the true “ Oratorio of the Messiah.” 
The Bible is the revelation of God in Jesus Christ his 
Son, and our divine Redeemer. The genuine unity of 
which I spoke pervades the book. In every great musical 
composition, there is a diapason, a unitive, a pervasive, a 
dominant, a concordant note. If I were skilful as a 
musician, I could stand by Niagara Falls and write the 
score of the majestic music of this marvelous cataract. 
If I were a sufficiently competent musician, I could stand 
by a little brook and write the score of its music; both 
would have their diapason, their pervasive and unitive 
B 
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note. Jesus Christ is the diapason of the oratorio of the 
Bible. His name is the harmonious note in this glorious 
song of the ages. The unity of the Bible is not external 
but internal; it is not mechanical but essential; it is not 
material but spiritual; and throughout all the Bible the 
name of Christ echoes, and the glory of Christ shines. 
Through the corridors of Bible revelation the footfalls of 
Christ reverberate, and through them the music of his 
name resounds. 

In England, as in America, as I have already reminded 
you, audiences uniformly rise when choirs begin to sing 
the “Hallelujah Chorus” in the “Oratorio of the 
Messiah.” In Albert Hall, London, a great audience was 
assembled, and Victoria, the Great and Good, was pres- 
ent in the royal box. The audience rose, but the 
noble queen remained seated. Soon every eye was 
directed to the royal box in which sat the queen. 
On rolled the magnificent chorus; but the queen 
remained seated. Higher still rose the lofty song; 
onward swept the glorious music. With curious 
glances, the audience turned to the royal box in-which the 
queen remained seated. Loftier still rose the celestial 
notes. Now the song reached the part of the chorus 
where Christ is praised as “ King of kings and Lord of 
lords.” The swelling song thus puts the crown of uni- 
versal dominion on his divine-human brow. Then the 
noble queen arose and stood with bowed head, as if she 
would cast the crown of the world’s mightiest empire at 
the pierced feet of her divine Lord. Creation and reve- 
lation, art and science, song and story, learning and 
genius, and all earthly rulers reach their noblest heights 
when they bend in lowliest reverence at the feet of Jesus 


Christ, and crown him “King of kings and Lord of 
lords.” — 
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The Crown of History 


We see on Christ’s brow, also, the Crown of History. 
What is history? It is not easy to give a satisfactory 
definition. Perhaps we may say that history is a system- 
atic narrative of events in which man has participated. 
We sometimes say that Herodotus was the “ father of 
history.” Not so; Moses is the father of history. Moses 
was an ancient and authoritative historian centuries be- 
fore Herodotus was born. Thucydides has given us 
valuable illustrations of a scientific tendency in the study 
of history. Polybius was an accurate student of Thucyd- 
ides. Czsar was not a scientific historian but a chron- 
icler. Xenophon, as his works disclose, was simply an 
annalist; even Livy and Tacitus were not quite scientific 
historians. Eusebius was the first ecclesiastical historian 
worthy the name. 

But we do not have a true conception of history until 
about the year 1567. Then Jean Bodin published his 
historical philosophy, “The Republic.” He enunciated 
the proposition that the course of events is controlled by 
definite laws. Bossuet, in his ‘ Discourses on Universal 
History,” did something toward the enlargement of true 
ideas of history; but his work was largely an amplification 
of the labors of Augustine in his “ City of God.” This 
work was written to show that the disasters which came 
to Rome were not caused by the giving up of the heathen 
gods. 

The true founder of historical philosophy was Giovanni 
Battista Vico, whose “ New Science ” was first published 
in Naples in 1725. The germ of his political speculations 
is found in Plato’s “ Republic.” Vico’s aim was to recon- 
cile the existence of a divine plan with the freedom of 
human agency. He really was the father of the phi- 
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losophy of history. He affirmed that it was the spiritual 
development of the plan of God. There is a science 
and a philosophy of history; and the true historian does 
not simply state facts, but also shows the relation between 
causes and results. In any true conception of history, it 
is seen that Jesus Christ is the unifier of the history of 
the world. Neither Gibbon, Hume, Macaulay, Green, nor 
McMaster, I venture to affirm, nor any other man, can 
write a scientific history of the world and leave out Jesus 
Christ. You might as well try to write a treatise on 
astronomy and leave out the sun. Jesus Christ is the 
sun of the moral universe. All the events of history 
before his coming converged toward his cross; all events 
since have diverged from his cross. Christ’s Cross is the 
pivotal point in the history of the race. On this Cross 
was written his title in Hebrew, the language of religion; 
in Greek, the language of art; in Latin, the language of 
law and military power. The Cross stood at the conflu- 
ence of the three streams of ancient civilizations. Re- 
ligion came and laid its crown at Jesus Christ’s feet; art 
came and paid its tribute at the cross; and law came and 
cast its honors before the Christ. They all said, “ We 
will have Jesus for our King.” Christ assuredly is the 
center of the civilization of the race. 

Somehow we have largely lost this conception of the 
~position of Christ. We have somehow relegated Jesus 
to distant ages and remote countries. We are willing to 
believe that God was in the world in the days of Moses 
and David, of Solomon and Isaiah, and of Hosea and 
Malachi, perhaps also in the days of the apostles; and 
some would admit that God was actively present in the 
days of Wesley and Whitefield. But somehow many of 
us in this day and time have come to the conclusion that 
God has retired from the world. Do not believe it. God 
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is not dead; God is not dethroned. The pierced palm of 
Jesus Christ is on the helm of this universe. God was 
never more really in the world than he is today. Jesus 
Christ was never more truly the center of the events of 
history than he is now. I would not pun on a word ina 
sacred connection; but I say that history is “‘ His story.” 
The story of Christ is the history of man. I believe that 
God is going before America as truly today as he went 
before Israel of old, with pillar of cloud by day and pillar 
of fire by night. He is leading America onward and 
upward, until today our America sits crowned as queen 
in the congress of nations. Men say God was with Wash- 
ington and God was with Lincoln. Why should we not 
say God is with our heroic leaders today? I speak not 
as a partisan, but as an enthusiastic, although’ only an 
adopted, American citizen. Jesus Christ is guiding this 
whole world into fuller light, into larger life, and into 
diviner work than ever before in the history of America 
or in the history of humanity. 


The Crown of Salvation 


We see upon Christ’s brow, also, the Crown of Salva- 
tion. I limit the word salvation, for the moment, to our 
personal Christian experience. I shall not make light of 
the church. God forbid. I am too much of-a church- 
man for that. The church is the bride of Christ. He 
came from heaven to woo and win her. I shall not make 
light of church ordinances. God forbid. They have 
their place and purpose. I shall not make light of church 
creeds. They have a place and purpose, although not so 
great a place as some suppose, but still a place. We re- 
peat in our own church service the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed.” I am glad there has been eliminated from the 
form we use the clause about the descent into Hades. It 
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ought never to have been introduced, and as speedily as 
possible it ought to be struck out. It was not included 
for about seven hundred years, and no man living can 
tell how it got into this creed. Its introduction is one of 
the mysteries and misfortunes of ecclesiastical history. I 
would not make light of the Nicene Creed, although it is 
too abstruse and difficult for ordinary use, and its prepa- 
ration was the result of shameful quarrels on the part of 
members of the council who acted at times more like 
ward politicians than like Christian teachers. I am glad 
I am not obliged to repeat the Athanasian Creed. There 
are parts of it that doom so many men to eternal per- 
dition that, on my lips at least, those words would be 
blasphemy. In Christian experience, it is Christ first, 
Christ last, Christ always. We do not read, “ Come unto 
baptism, all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” We do 
not read, “ Come unto the communion for peace and sal- 
vation.” But Christ said, “Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest.” 

A little while ago I was called to visit a dying man. 
He did not belong to my parish, in any strict sense in 
which that term may be used; but my parish includes 
everybody to whom I can be helpful in the providence of 
God. I saw, immediately on entering the room, that he 
was a very sick man; and the moment his family spoke, 
I saw I was in a Scotch home. Probably I was called 
because of my name and parentage. The wife went near 
him and said: “John, the minister is come. Do ye ken 
him?” But his eyes were lightless and his face expres- 
sionless. His daughter then went to him and said: 
“ Faither, do ye ken me? I’m yer ain wee dochter Jeanie.” 
But there was no response. The wife was now filled 
with peculiar sadness, and going to him again she said: 
“John, John, do ye ken me? John, speak to me, I’m yer 
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ain wee wifey.” Still there was no response. Then I 
went close to him, and in a calm, clear voice, adopting 
their own method of speech, I said, “ John, do ye ken 
Jesus?” Instantly his face and eyes were illumined with 
almost heavenly light, and with strength which seemed 
to be divinely given, he said: “ Oh, I ken him weel. He’s 
my ain Saviour.” I knelt by his side, took his hand in 
mine, and prayed. For a time I felt the grasp of his 
hand in response to my prayers; then his hand was still; 
and when I had ceased praying, I looked into his face 
and he was gone. He had gone to see “ his ain Saviour ” 
face to face. 

That was no time to talk about creeds; that was no 
time to talk about churches. That was the time to talk 
about Christ. The older I grow, the shorter and simpler 
my creed becomes. Not more creed, but more *Christ 
the church needs and the world needs. A Christless pul- 
pit is a powerless pulpit. Christless pews are charmless 
pews. Let us crown Christ in our studies, in our plea- 
sures, in our homes, and in our business. If a man can- 
not take Christ into his business, he must have a very bad 
business, or he must have a very poor religion; probably 
he has both. 

Christ will be crowned with many crowns in heaven. 
Without Christ heaven itself would be charmless. You 
have children in heaven; you have parents in heaven. 
But past the dearest of children, past the best beloved of 
mothers, you will hasten to cast your joyous crown at his 
pierced feet. His name will be the sweetest note in your 
most triumphant song, his presence will give heaven its 
chief attraction. There you will see him face to face: 
there you will behold him as “ King of kings, and Lord 
of lords.” Your glad and grateful song will resound — 
through heaven’s lofty dome: “ Blessing, and glory, and 
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wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and 
might, be unto our God forever and ever.” 

Higher still will rise the other song which even angels 
and archangels cannot sing, but which redeemed sinners 
shall ever chant: “ Unto him that loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his Father, to him be 
glory and dominion forever and ever. Amen.” 


II 
THE REWARD OF WAITING ON GOD 


“But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and not 
faint.”—Isaiah 40: 31. 


Ir would be difficult to find even in the Bible another 
chapter so lofty in thought and so eloquent in language 
as the fortieth chapter of Isaiah. It is quite impossible 
to find in any other literature a chapter possessing these 
noble qualities in so marked a degree. This chapter 
marks the beginning of the second part of Isaiah; this 
portion of the book is considered by all critics as one of 
the most remarkable and sublime parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. In earlier portions of this book, there was much 
that was local and temporary; but, beginning with the 
fortieth chapter, and going to the end of the prophecy, 
there is a continuous and beautiful description of events 
applicable to the time of the Messiah. There is no part 
of the Old Testament in which the times of the Messiah 
are so clearly and graphically described. Isaiah lingers 
with peculiar delight on the character and work of the 
promised Prince of Peace. This portion of Isaiah is 
often said to be the work of the Second Isaiah. It is 
admitted by all that marked differences in thought and 
style are observable between the first thirty-nine chapters 
and the remaining twenty-six chapters of the book. I 
have no objections to the belief that there were two 
Isaiahs ; indeed, I would not object to having twenty-two 
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Isaiahs. We could not have too many men of the char- 
acter of this noble prophet. Perhaps, however, it is bet- 
ter to explain the differences between the earlier division 
and the later section of the prophecy on the supposition 
that the second part was written by Isaiah during his 
advanced years. There probably was an interval of 
twelve to fourteen years between these two sections of 
the book. Isaiah is now partly retired from the public 
duties of the prophetic office; he has given himself up to 
the contemplation of purer and happier times. He is 
devoting himself to the joyous task of consoling the 
nation when the people should be held in their Babylonish 
captivity. 

The name of the prophet does not occur in the second 
section of the book. Consolation was to be furnished by 
the truth uttered, rather than by the authority of the 
prophet. There is less of impetuosity, abruptness, and 
severity than in the former prophecies. Both thought 
and style are softened and mellowed by advancing years. 
The prophet’s object now is the impartation of comfort 
rather than the proclamation of judgment. ‘He, there- 
fore, speaks with gentleness and tenderness. Exquisite 
beauty now blends with loftiest sublimity. It has been 
well said that in the Iliad Homer is the sun in his meridian 
splendor; but in the Odyssey he is the setting sun with 
_full orb but diminished brightness. In like manner, 
Isaiah in the latter part of his book is the softer light of 
the sun nearing its setting. This portion of the book is 
a single prophecy, probably uttered at one time and with 
one special purpose; the former part consisted of many 
predictions without special connection. The entire 
prophecy is decidedly evangelical. Christ may be every- 
where found in Isaiah. Portions of his description of 
the Messiah read more like history than prophecy. Isaiah — 
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has the distinction of being the great evangelical prophet 
of the Messiah. 

In the fortieth chapter, we have clearly brought out the 
greatness and gentleness of God. His greatness is strik- 
ingly taught when he is described as measuring the waters 
—the mighty Atlantic and the mightier Pacific—‘‘in the 
hollow of his hand,” justifying the language of the pious 
sailor, who said that if he went down at sea, he would 
simply drop into his Father’s hand. God’s greatness is 
also taught when he is described as weighing the moun- 
tains—the Rockies, the Alps, and the Himalayas—“ in 
scales,” as an apothecary weighs the most delicate sub- 
stances. His greatness is again suggested when he is 
represented as meting out heaven, from the boundless east 
to the limitless west, “with the span.” He is ‘also de- 
scribed as taking up the isles as a very little thing, and as 
counting the nations as less than nothing, even as the 
drop of a bucket. These are sublime descriptions of the 
greatness of God. 

Then by a rapid turn of thought, our attention is 
directed to God’s gentleness. While it is true that he 
measures the waters “in the hollow of his hand,” and 
weighs the mountains “in scales,” and metes out heaven 
“with the span,” he takes his whole arm for one of his 
lambs—“ He shall gather the lambs with his arm.” Than 
this statement I know nothing finer in any literature 
ancient or modern. The chapter is marked throughout 
by striking contrasts. In the thirtieth verse, dur attention 
is directed to youths and young men; these are stalwart, 
manly, vigorous, and robust young men; they are young 
men who would be chosen for a hazardous enterprise 
in peace, or a dangerous achievement in war; they are 
superb athletes. Look at them for a moment; they chal- 
lenge your utmost admiration; keep your eye upon them. 
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These superb youths begin to faint and become weary ; 
these elect young men soon tremble and faint, and finally 
utterly fall. What a contrast is thus suggested! Turn- 
ing away from these fainting and falling young men, we 
come to the sublime words of the text: “ But they that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not 
be weary; and they shall walk, and not faint.” Surely 
nothing grander than this contrast can be found in any 
literature. 


Waiting on Jehovah 


The Revised Version correctly gives us Jehovah, rather 
than the word ‘“ Lord,” in this verse. What do we mean 
by waiting on Jehovah? The word “wait” here means 
trusting in God for help; it is expressive of the confidence 
of those who were suffering captivity in Babylon, and 
whose hope of deliverance was in the interposition of 
God. Religion is often spoken of in the Scriptures as 
“waiting on the Lord,” as putting trust in him, and 
expecting help through his power and love. There is no 
thought of indifference and idleness in this conception of 
waiting on God. Waiting on God aright implies the 
proper use of the means which God appoints as the chan- 
nels of blessing. All through the Bible, there is a union 
~of human effort and divine power. Only God could 
cause his winds to blow and the waters of the tongue of 
the Red Sea to roll backward; but Moses must stretch 
out his rod in obedience to the command of God. The 
rod is extended, the winds blow, the waters roll, and the 
people of God pass over in safety. Only Christ, by a 
word, could change water into wine; but the servants 
could fill up the water-pots; they therefore go to the 
neighboring stream, secure the water, fill the pots, and 
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then draw out the wine. Between the filling and the 
drawing, the transforming power of God came down; 
and, as pictured in the beautiful line of the old poet 
Crashaw, 


The conscious water saw its God, and blushed. 


What the servants could do, that the servants must do. 
Only Christ could call Lazarus forth from the grave; but 
those who stood near could take away the stone. The 
stone is removed; then the voice of Jesus echoes through 
the chambers of death, saying, ‘“ Lazarus, come forth.” 
This voice death and Hades must obey. Lazarus came 
forth; there he stands bound hand and foot with grave- 
clothes. Jesus means to give Lazarus not only life but 
liberty. He might have spoken one word, and the grave- 
clothes would have dropped from head to feet, ‘and the 
napkin from the face. He who could call the dead to life 
by a word, could surely remove the cerements by another 
word. This he will not do; he, therefore, said, ‘‘ Loose 
him, and let him go.” God will not do for us what he 
gives us the power to do for ourselves. The possession 
of the power is the call to its right use. God will never 
put a premium on human laziness. The farmer who © 
should refuse to plow his field and sow his seed in the 
springtime, saying that he was waiting on God for a har- 
vest, would wait long before the golden grain should wave 
in his fields. We are to plow our fields and sow our 
seed as if all depended on our efforts, as in some sense all 
does depend. We are then to trust God for his refresh- 
ing rain and warming sun as if all depended upon God, 
as in the fullest sense all does depend. We wait upon 
God best when we work for God most. He waits upon 
God truly who trusts God fully and who gives himself to 
God’s service wholly. 
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Blessings Promised Those Who Wait on God 


The first of these blessings is that strength shall be 
renewed—‘ shall renew their strength.” The Hebrew 
word translated “ renew ” often means to change, to alter, 
and so to revive and renew. Strength is often renewed 
by a change in labor. Thus strength will be furnished 
us both to wrestle, to resist, and to bear. Those who 
trust in God will be able to contend with their spiritual 
foes and to win victory in all their spiritual trials. There 
is no more helpful promise than this, “As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be” (Deut. 33 : 25). This is one of 
the sweetest promises in the Bible. It is here implied that 
strength is needed; it is here promised that strength will 
be given; and it is here affirmed that strength thus given 
will be graduated according to our need. Not one of us 
has strength today for tomorrow; sufficient unto today 
and its burdens are also its supplies of strength. God 
is most gracious in that he hides the future from our 
view. A curtain falls before our eyes which shuts out 
the future; we cannot see through it, around it, above it, 
or below it. God’s concealment of the future is his most 
gracious dispensation. We all wish that at times we 
could penetrate the darkness. Unfortunately, we often 
load tomorrow’s burden on today’s strength. Such con- 
~duct is supreme folly. We have no promise from God 
that the burdens of two days can be borne by the strength 
of one day. When Rudyard Kipling was on his way to 
America a few years ago, he played on the deck of the 
steamer, with rare buoyancy, with his daughter Josephine. 
Shortly after coming to New York, Josephine, whom he 
always called Joe, was taken seriously ill. Soon after- 
ward, his own illness became alarming. During its earli- 
est stages, he frequently asked, “ How is Joe?” Then 
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his own illness became so serious that, for a time, the con- 
sciousness of his daughter’s illness disappeared. In his 
convalescence, he again asked: “ How is Joe? Where 
is she? Why does she not come to see me?” Joe had 
gone down into and had passed through the dark river, 
during her father’s serious illness. When he asked these 
questions, she was asleep under the snow of an American 
winter. How merciful was God that he hid these coming 
sorrows from father and child during their joyous days 
on the deck of the Atlantic steamer. From the bottom of 
our hearts, we ought to thank God that he hides the 
future from our view. If we knew today that great sor- 
tow or unspeakable joy were coming tomorrow, we would 
be unfit for the duties of today. Let us earnest ” work, 
joyously hope, and sweetly trust God both for ay and 
tomorrow. 

The second blessing promised to those who wait upon 
God is that exaltation shall be secured, “ they shall mount 
up with wings, as eagles.” This is inspiring language. 
The Christian’s life is not a sighing and dying life; 
its Scriptural image is that of the soaring eagle. In 
Psalm 103 : 5, we have the words, “So that thy youth 
is renewed like the eagle’s.” This statement refers to 
the popular opinion that the eagle lives with vigor to a 
great age. There are many references to the supposed 
fact that eagles plunge into the sea, cast off their old 
feathers, and renew their youth even in their one- 
hundredth year. We need not accept as true these various 
opinions; but we know that no bird soars on so lofty 
and mighty a pinion as does the eagle; no bird looks the 
sun in the face as does the eagle. This is the divine 
picture of a true believer’s life. 

The doctrine of the higher life is not here sdecmatae 
in the technical sense of that term; but the doctrine of a 
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higher life day by day is advocated. We all might live 
on a higher plane than that reached by most Christians. 
We are too often satisfied with the crumbs which fall 
from the table, when we ought to sit down with the 
Master, and eat a full meal. We are often willing to 
remain in the porter’s lodge, when we might go into the 
King’s palace. We often have false ideas of true 
humility. True humility takes the place which the divine 
Master offers, and accepts the name which he bestows. 
When God calls me a son, I have no right to insist on 
calling myself a slave; so to call myself is false and not 
true humility. When the prodigal son was in the far 
country, he conned the words he would utter when he 
should meet his father. These were the words: “ Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and I am 
no more worthy to be called thy son; make me as one of 
thy hired servants.” We are then told that he arose and 
came to his father, and when he was yet a great way off, 
his father saw him, ran to him, fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. Looking up into his father’s face, the 
wretched boy began the confession he had conned, 
“ Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, 
and I am no more worthy to be called thy son ’—there 
he stops; the sentence was never finished. He does not 
ask to be made a hired servant. The father’s kiss is on 
_ his cheek; the father’s forgiveness is in his heart; the 
sense of sonship is in his soul. It would be false humility 
to ask now that he be made a servant, when he knows he 
is a son. It is said, that when Louis XIV would test 
the right of Lord Chesterfield—the story is told also of 
others, but perhaps it is true of Chesterfield, although he 
must have been very young at the time—to be called the 
first gentleman of the kingdom, the king had his carriage 
door thrown open and invited Lord Chesterfield to enter_ 
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first. He did enter the carriage first, leaving the king 
outside. The king, with some effort, took his place in 
the carriage beside his lordship, remarking, “I am glad 
to see that you have justified your reputation as the first 
gentleman of the kingdom.” Lord Chesterfield replied, 
“Your Majesty, I trust I am too much of a gentleman 
to refuse the request of a king.” Was not that remark 
superb? We ought to be so exalted in our sense of divine 
sonship, that we would not refuse the celestial King, who 
is our heavenly Father, when he calls us sons and daugh- 
ters of the Almighty. 

The third promise to those who wait upon God is sup- 
port in extraordinary trials. “They shall run and not be 
weary.” Those who trust in God shall move forward 
with vigorous strength, elevated spirit, and urlwearied 
body. Extraordinary trials are sure to come to all men. 
Business men must have their “ black Fridays.” I would 
not put a cloud, even the size of a man’s hand, into your 
sky ; but I know well that in the allotments of life, cloud 
and storm must come as truly as sunshine and calm. It 
was a time of extraordinary trial for Elijah when, on 
Mount Carmel, he confronted the four hundred and fifty 
prophets of Baal, and the four hundred prophets of 
Ashera. There are few more sublime stories in history 
than this narrative. The solitary servant of Jehovah, in 
his sheepskin cloak, and with calm dignity and heroic 
bravery, stood against the eight hundred and fifty false 
prophets in all the splendor of their dazzling vestments. 
It was literally a time of running for Elijah, when he 
dashed over the muddy roads and through the darkness 
of the night, before the chariot of Ahab, sixteen miles to 
the gates of Jezreel. What is the secret of Elijah’s 
strength, as he girded up his loins and ran before Ahab? 
It is given us in these words, “ The hand of the Lord was 

Cc 
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on Elijah.” Any man can perform deeds of valor when 
the hand of God is upon him. 

It was a time of extraordinary trial for Anne Askew, 
a woman of noble birth. This highly educated and deeply 
consecrated woman had offended the priests of the 
Roman Church. In March, 1545, she was arrested on 
the charge of heresy. To the Bishop of London, who 
examined her on the doctrine of transubstantiation, she 
refused to acknowledge the presence of Christ in the 
mass. She said, “I have read in my Bible that God 
made man, but I have never read in my Bible that man 
could make God.” July 16, 1546, after being tortured 
by the rack, she was burned at the stake, in Smithfield, 
England. 

It was a time of extraordinary trial for Martin Luther, 
when, at the Diet of Worms, April 14, 1521, he refused 
to recant, using the memorable words: “ Here I stand; I 
cannot do otherwise; God help me. Amen!” It was 
a time of trial for scores of heroic men who went up from 
the Grassmarket, in Edinburgh, to glory and to God, pre- 
ferring death to the traitor’s denial of Christ as Master 
and Lord. All through the centuries, brave martyrs have 
been ready to give life and all that makes life dear, to him 
who gave his life for their redemption. 

When our life goes down into the deep things of God, 
we shall have support in the most terrible trials which 
can ever come to human souls. I have sailed the seven 
seas, of which Rudyard Kipling sings; but I never saw 
an iceberg until a few years ago. One bright Saturday 
afternoon, sailing the Atlantic, we discovered, by the chill 
of the ocean and by other signs, that icebergs were near. 
By changing our course a little, we were soon in sight 
of bergs in great numbers. A heavy sea was rolling; the 
great ship was tossed like a chip on the surface of the 
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ocean. Our attention was especially directed to a gigantic 
berg which moved majestically amid the waves; the sea 
dashed against it, and fell back in harmless spray and 
beautiful foam. Why was the iceberg so calm, while the 
ship was tossed so helplessly? Look at the ice in a glass 
of water on the table, and you will see that about seven- 
eighths in depth or bulk are below the surface of the water. 
Look now at the majestic iceberg. Experts declared that 
two hundred feet of the berg were above the sea. If 
that were so, one thousand four hundred feet must have 
been below the surface. This great iceberg went down 
into the depths of the ocean, where wind never blows and 
wave never rolls. When our lives go down into the deep 
things of God, we can be calm amid all the storms of life, 
however the winds of adversity may blow and the waves 
of sorrow may roll. , 

The fourth blessing promised to those who wait on 
God is victory in daily duty: “ They shall walk, and not 
faint.” Was the apostle Paul guilty of an anticlimax 
when he said, “ Neither death nor life . . . shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord”? We ought to be very slow to criticize 
the rhetoric of inspired writers. The apostle was guilty — 
of no anticlimax. It was life, and not death, which he 
feared might separate him from the love of God. Death 
would be the porter to open wide the gates of glory for 
the apostle Paul. Isaiah is guilty of no anticlimax. 
Walking is harder far than running. Many a man can 
do heroic things under great inspiration, who cannot per- 
form lowly duties in daily life. Many a man during the 
Civil War, and during the recent World War, could shout 
his patriotism when flags were flying, drums beating, and 
fifes playing; the same man might be an unpatriotic 
coward in what Shakespeare called 
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This weak piping time of peace. 


We ought also to remember the true words of Milton, 


Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war. 


Life is made up largely of what we call little things. 
This was true also of the life of our divine Lord. He 
might have darkened the sun every day at noon with a 
cloud obedient to his command. He might have illu- 
mined midnight with the splendor of midday. He did 
neither. His life is made up, in no small part, of acts 
and words of comfort and inspiration in familiar things 
to lowly souls. When he left the tomb on the day of his 
glorious resurrection, he would not leave a napkin in con- 
fusion. We read that the napkin which was about his 
head was in a place, neatly folded by itself. Who folded 
that napkin? Was this act performed by an angel? We 
must rather believe that the nail-pierced hands of Jesus 
himself folded that napkin and laid it in a place by itself. 
No wonder when the apostle John saw the orderly tomb, 
he believed in the resurrection. 

In this audience there are, no doubt, those who would 
go out to the street and lay their heads on the block for 
their Lord; but these very persons may lose their temper 
with husband or wife or child, and speak unadvisedly 
with their lips before they retire tonight. The glory of 
life is the doing of lowly deeds with a lofty motive. 
Many can be noisy in their piety in revivals, but be utterly 
silent in the ordinary routine of church life. The noblest — 
souls are those who do their duty in the humdrum daily 
routine of family, business, and church life. For these 
Christ will have his highest commendation, saying: “ Ye 
have been faithful in that which was least; be ye rulers 
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over many things.” We never know when we are doing 
a great thing for God and man. 

I summon you now to be loyal and loving to Jesus 
Christ, in winter’s cold and summer’s heat, in adversity’s 
blasts and in prosperity’s calms, and in life’s joyous morn- 
ing, glorious noon, and resplendent evening! May we all 
evermore hear the voice of God, through the lips and 
pen of Isaiah, saying: “But they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; they 
shall walk, and not faint.” 


Ill 
THE ETERNAL LOVE OF GOD 


“ Yea, I have loved thee with an everlasting love; therefore, 
with loving kindness have I drawn thee.”—Jeremiah 31: 3. 


WirHovt doubt the primary application of these words 
is to God’s ancient people, during their Babylonish cap- 
tivity. Their exile was long, their hardships were great, 
and their sorrows were many. There was danger that 
they might lose heart and hope, and suppose that God had 
utterly forsaken them during this painful experience. In 
his loving kindness and tender mercy, God was pleased 
to send them this gracious message, “I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love; therefore with loving kindness 
have I drawn thee.’”’ It is almost impossible for us fully 
to realize what comfort these words must have brought 
to the exiled people of God. 

The years pass, and the words become still more signifi- 
cant, beautiful, and tender. We are standing near the 
Cross of Calvary. The heavens are darkened, the earth 
is quaking, Jesus is dying. He bowed his head upon his 
__ breast; and, if we listen well, we shall hear him virtually 
say: “I have loved thee with an everlasting love; there- 
fore with loving kindness have I drawn thee.” Eternity 
dawns; the quick and the dead stand before the great 
white throne. On the right of the Judge are the re- 
deemed ; on his left, the condemned. We hear him say, 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” 


And, as we listen, we seem to hear him say, in tones of — 
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matchless tenderness: “ Yea, I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love; therefore with loving kindness have I 
drawn thee.” 


Personal Love 


Attention is called to the characteristics of this un- 
speakable love, as they are described in this beautiful text. 
You will observe that it is a personal love: “I have loved 
thee.” It is personal in a twofold sense: it is the love of 
a personal God, and it is love to an individual person. 
God is not simply as Matthew Arnold taught us, a force 
making for righteousness; God is a person. God is not 
simply a Creator; God is a Father. This love is personal, 
also, in its subjects: “I have loved thee with an verlast- 
ing love.” 

It is most interesting to see how the personal pronouns 
appear in the promises of God. If you were to remove 
this personal element from the Bible, you would rob it 
of many of its most tender and beautiful promises. It is 
interesting, also, to see how the personal element appears 
in the earthly life of our Lord. If you were to remove 
from the New Testament all Christ’s conversations with 
individual men and women, you would strip the New 
Testament of many of its most instructive parts. 

Christ dealt very largely with individual souls. You 
remember his conversation with Nicodemus. He had 
then an audience of only one, and yet he poured out his 
soul to Nicodemus with a fulness and freeness and faith-_ 
fulness never surpassed during his earthly ministry. 
When you want to know the part which each person of 
the blessed Trinity performs in the work of human re- 
demption, you must turn to our Lord’s conversation with ~ 
Nicodemus. It was a nocturnal interview. It had been 
sought by Nicodemus himself. He was an intelligent 
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hearer, notwithstanding his ignorance regarding the spiri- 
tual birth. We wish he had come by day rather than by 
night, although it has been recently suggested that he 
went by night because he was in such haste to converse 
with Jesus that he could not wait until morning. I wish 
I could fully believe that explanation. But we are glad 
that he went at all; he stands conspicuous, among men 
of his class, for having gone in any circumstances to Jesus 
Christ. 

Remember our Lord’s conversation with the woman of 
Samaria. There they were at Jacob’s well, under the 
burning heat of a Syrian noonday sun. Christ opens 
his heart in a marvelous way to that woman. He makes 
a fuller revelation of himself to her than, up to that time, 
he had ever made to any human being. She said: “I 
know that Messias cometh (he that is called Christ) ; 
when he is come, he will declare unto us all things.” 
Then Jesus uttered this wonderful sentence, “I that speak 
unto thee am he.” To that woman he uttered this other 
notable truth: “God is a Spirit; and they that worship 
him must worship in spirit and in truth.” 

Think how our Lord cared for Peter. Remember the 
remarkable passage in Luke, the twenty-second chapter, 
the thirty-first verse. Our Lord said, “Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan asked to have you, that he might sift you 
as wheat.” He asked to have all of them; we have the 
plural there. And then our Lord turns at once and gives 
us the singular form of the pronoun: “I made supplica- 
tion for thee.” The Lord Jesus turned away from all 
the disciples, turned away from the whole world for the 
moment, and, if we may so say, he threw his arms around 
Peter, took Peter to his heart, and lifted Peter in prayer 
before God. He saw Peter on the edge of a terrible 
precipice, and he rushed forward, and protected him by — 
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his prayer. The familiar version says, “ Satan hath de- 
sired to have you.” The word desired is a very inade- 
quate translation of the Greek. The Revised Version 
correctly renders it, “Satan asked to have you.” He 
went far beyond a desire. In some mysterious way, as 
in the case of Job, Satan demanded to have all the dis- 
ciples for trial. But Peter was especially exposed, and 
for him Christ, in a personal way, made supplication. 
This is one of the sweetest touches in the Bible. 

You remember what his prayer was, “I made suppli- 
cation for thee, that thy faith fail not.” For years I had 
trouble with that verse, because it seemed as if Peter’s 
faith did fail; but lately I received light on this Scripture, 
as the result of special examination; for I discovered that 
the Greek word translated “ fail not” is not the ordinary 
Greek word, leipo, but it is ekleipo, the word from which 
our word “eclipse” comes; and that what the Lord 
prayed for was “ that thy faith do not utterly, completely, 
entirely fail.’ That prayer was answered. Peter’s faith 
did partly fail; it failed temporarily; but it did not fail 
utterly, completely, entirely. Christ’s prayer was an- 
swered, so that he could truly say, “ Thou hearest me 
always.” How blessed is that personal element in our 
relations to Christ! How many times during the years 

some of us may have stood upon terrible precipices, over 

which we might have gone! It makes one’s heart glad 
and grateful when he thinks of the dangers escaped, 
because Jesus placed his arms around us, and lifted us 
up in prayer, saying, “ O Father, let not their faith utterly 
fail.” : 

There is time only to mention our Lord’s conversation 
with the two disciples on the way to Emmaus. He gave 

in that personal conversation a fuller revelation of him- 
self in the prophecies and in the Psalms than he gave 
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during the three years of his ministry. I have no doubt 
that much of the teaching found in the Epistles is simply 
echoes of the conversations “of Christ with his disciples, 
during the forty days between his resurrection and his 
ascension. Thank God, his love is personal! 


Perpetual Love 


Christ’s love is a perpetual love: “I have loved thee 
with an everlasting love.’ It is perpetual in that it goes 
backward through the eternities. This is a dateless love. 
When did it begin? “I have loved thee ’—march out 
on that verb, travel over thousands and thousands and 
tens of thousands of years, and you will never get to the 
end of that verb. His love did not begin on the Cross; 
that was the noonday splendor of eternal love. His love 
did not begin in the carpenter shop; that was the rough 
manifestation of a love that, like himself, was without 
beginning and is without ending. His love did not begin 
in the manger; the manger was the note first heard on 
earth of a song of eternal love, that had been singing in 
ages beyond human thought. 

It is perpetual, also, so far as the future is concerned. 
It is the only thing that does abide. We talk of the 
“everlasting hills”; but they are not everlasting. We 
talk of “terra firma”; but the earth is not firm. What 
_is the meaning of earthquakes? Why do earthquakes so 
startle us? Because they are an apparent reversion of all 
the ordinary laws of life. Nothing on earth abides. God 
has written across the face of every rock and mountain, 
“Dust thou art, to dust returnest.” All the mountains — 
are growing lower; all the valleys are becoming higher. 
Some remember Ruskin’s experiment in the stream that 
flows from the Mer de Glace, in Chamouni. He dipped a 
glass into the water, and noticed the amount of powdered 
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granite which settled at the bottom of the glass; then he 
reckoned the volume of the stream, and the number of 
thousands of tons of powdered granite that come down 
annually into the Valley of Chamouni. The quantity 
was enormous. Continents are changing; one side is 
becoming depressed, and the other is becoming elevated. ° 

Stand a moment at Niagara Falls, and learn again the 
lesson of the change in all things earthly. Once the Falls 
were at Lewiston. The Niagara River is thirty-three 
miles long, and the volume of water which enters the river 
is two hundred and eighty thousand cubic feet each sec- 
ond, It is the common channel of the water of the drain- 
age of Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, Lake Huron, 
Lake St. Clair, and Lake Erie. Once the water from 
those upper lakes found its way to the sea by other chan- 
nels. Now it goes through the Niagara River into Lake 
Ontario. Lake Erie, where the Niagara River leaves it, 
is three hundred and twenty-six feet higher than Lake 
Ontario, where the Niagara River enters it. Careful 
calculation shows that on the American side there is a 
recession every year of six inches, and on the Canadian 
side, in the Horseshoe Falls, the recession is from three 
to five feet. If the present degree of recession had been 
maintained from the beginning, it would have taken seven 
thousand years for the river to plow its way from Lewis- 
ton to the present Falls. 

There have been enormous changes during the ages, 
and even within a hundred years, by the falling of masses 
of rock. Table Rock was once a striking feature of the 
Falls; now it has almost entirely disappeared. In 1818, 
great masses of rock fell on the American side, and in 


1828 and in 1855 still other masses fell from the Horse- _ 


shoe Falls. Niagara Falls are by no means the highest 
falls in the world. Victoria Falls, the cataract on the 
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middle Zambesi, in Rhodesia, a few miles below the 
Kwando Confluence, are much higher. The river is 
nearly a mile wide at this point, and it suddenly plunges 
into a chasm four hundred feet deep and only one hun- 
dred to three hundred feet wide. Dense clouds of vapor 
arise; these clouds, as they condense, darken the atmos- 
phere so as to give it the appearance of smoke. This fact 
has given rise to the native name of the falls, Mosi-wa- 
Tunya, “ Thundering Smoke.” Victoria was the name 
given the falls by Livingstone when he discovered them 
in 1855. 

But Niagara Falls are especially famous for the enor- 
mous volume of water which plunges over them on its 
way to Lake Ontario, and finally to the ocean. Some day 
there will be no Falls where the Falls now are. There is 
a bed of Niagara limestone thirty feet deep that the river 
is wearing away; right beneath it there is a depth of sixty 
feet of Niagara shale, and beneath that there is a mixture 
of various materials; the erosion of the shale causes the 
granite to fall and to crumble, making what geologists 
call the talus, the heel, a pile of broken stones, and they 
are constantly wearing away. The day is coming when 
there will be no Lake Erie. The Falls will have disap- 
peared, and the waters of the lake will pour themselves 
out, and there will be great cities and rich farms where 
— Lake Erie rolls its waters today. God has all eternity at 
his command, and God, the Artificer of the universe and 
the Architect of heaven and earth, is hewing out a new 
heaven and a new earth, wherein shall dwell everlasting 
righteousness. 

The Hudson River has been called a “drowned river.” 
It takes a block of wood three weeks to float from Albany 
to New York. It floats down with the current and is 
carried back by the tide. Once a much larger volume of» 
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water was carried by the Hudson to the sea than is 
carried now; that larger volume is carried by the St. 
Lawrence. Once the Hudson flowed back of the 
Palisades. I have found shells beyond the Palisades 
which belong to the region of Lake Superior. Long 
years ago the Hudson emptied its waters into the sea at 
Perth Amboy. The Almighty has carved out a new 
track for this glorious river. Nothing earthly abides. 

A few years ago I visited the superb Taj Mahal in 
Agra, India. It is generally considered to be the most 
perfect building in the world; it is certainly the most 
splendidly poetic building on the earth. This mausoleum 
was built by the emperor Shah-Jehan, a name meaning 
“King of the World,” in memory of his favorite wife, 
the beautiful Mumtaz Mahal. During the reign 6f Shah- 
Jehan the Mogul power attained its greatest prosperity. 
His reign, 1627-1658, was the golden age of Indian archi- 
tecture. He erected the Pearl Mosque at Agra, and the 
palace and great mosque at Delhi. The celebrated “ Pea- 
cock Throne” dates from his reign. But the Taj Mahal 
surpasses all his other buildings. It is of white marble; 
at its center rises a vast dome; there are smaller domes 


at each of its four corners. Four tall minarets rise from — 


the marble terrace, one at each corner. The Taj is a 
dream in marble; it is a prophecy of eternity. Its perfect 
symmetry and aerial grace make it architecturally the 
wonder of the world, as it rises into the azure sky. Lord 
Roberts says a sight of the Taj is well worth the journey 
to India. : 
The Mumtaz Mahal was loved by Shah-Jehan as few 
wives were ever loved. Often they sat in the garden 
_ where the Taj now stands, and he told her the story of 
_ his love. He promised to build her a palace so beautiful 
that men and women would come from the ends of the 
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earth to see it. Then she went down for the eighth time 
to the mysterious and holy land, of motherhood. The 
babe was brought to Agra motherless. Seated by her 
dead body, her husband said, “ O my beautiful Mumtaz, 
you shall have your palace, but now it must be your 
tomb.” Architects were sought in many lands. It was 
long supposed that the chief architect was Austin de Bor- 
deaux of France, but it is now believed that he was 
Ustad Isa, a Byzantine Turk, or a native of Shiraz, in 
Persia. Twenty years pass, and the glorious Taj is com- 
plete at enormous cost, even at the low price of labor 
in India. I saw it first in the soft moonlight, also in the 
dazzling splendor of an Indian morning, and also in the 
short gloaming of an Indian evening. Beneath its lofty 
dome I repeated the translation of the inscription on the 
tomb, “ To the memory of an undying love.” I listened 
to the echo.. The word “love” rolled around the dome. 
Softer and sweeter it rolled, the second time. Still softer 
and sweeter it started on its third journey—love, love, 
love; then the sound wave broke in a shower of melody 
sweet as the music of a choir of angels. My heart was 
tender, my eyes were moist. I was far from all I loved 
most on earth, Never can I forget the emotion of that 
hour. But Shah-Jehan was mistaken; his love was not 
undying. He was dethroned by his cruel son, Aurang- 
zebe, meaning “Ornament of the Throne,” and im- 
prisoned in Agra. There he died. He sleeps in death 
by the side of the wife he so much loved. I tell you of 
a Lover who ever lives, and of a love which never dies— 
the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Nothing abides but God and his love. He is the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. Oh, what comfort there 
is in sucha God! Friends come and friends go, children 
are born and children die. You leaned on your husband, 
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and now he is gone; you trusted in your wife, and now 
she is gone; in your father and mother, and now they 
are gone. But God abides, with a heart tenderer than a 
father’s, and a pity gentler than a mother’s. He whispers, 
amid all the trials of life, “I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love.” 


A Powerful Love 


It is a powerful love. This last thought is to me a very 
sweet one: “ With loving kindness have I drawn thee.’’ 
Power is in God, power is in truth, power is in love. The 
gospel has won through all the ages. Nothing was want- 
ing to give the cause of Christianity the appearance of 
helpless and hopeless weakness when the Great Commis- 
sion was given by Christ to his disciples on the unknown 
mountain in Galilee. If he were not divine, he must have _ 
been insane when that command was given. These men 
were commissioned to conquer the world for their Lord 
and Master. They were without an army, without a 
sword, without money, and without any of the munitions 
of war. Could any project possibly be more hopeless? 
How could these men overcome the forces of evil, hoary 
with age and wise with practise? How could they over- 
turn the Academy in Athens and the Capitol at Rome? 
How could they reach the barbarians in surrounding 
countries? Was ever a project so utterly unlikely of 
accomplishment? It is not, therefore, too much to say 
that either divinity or insanity must have marked the 
leader of such an enterprise. What was the result? 
Away over the rocky hills of Palestine went these preach- 

ers of the Cross; away over the waters of the sparkling 
_7Egean went the preachers of this sublime evangel. The 
islands of the archipelago became the stepping-stones for 
the feet of the “sacramental host of God’s elect.” Soon 
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Paul is preaching to the Athenians, with Mars Hill as 
his pulpit. Soon the messengers of the Cross are in 
Rome. From Paul’s prison cell, in the Eternal City, 
went out truths that have girdled the world. With the 
Cross as their only weapon, the evangelists overthrew the 
ancient philosophies of Greece and the heathen mythol- 
ogies of Rome. 

Wonderful are the words of the apostle Paul, when he 
said in Romans 1 : 16: “ For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel: for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth ; to the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” 
We should have been perfectly satisfied to take the 
apostle’s words at their face value, even if he had not 
assigned a reason for his desire to preach the gospel in 
Rome. But he gives this reason with the utmost fulness 
of statement. He declares that the gospel is the power 
of God, unto salvation. A wonderful word is this Greek 
word translated power. It is the word from which our 
word dynamite comes. 

The gospel of Christ is the remedy for all the ills of 
humanity. It is the hope of civilization in all the broad 
ranges of its influence. It is the mightiest deterrent from 
sin; it is the divinest impulsion toward righteousness. It 
is the inspiration to all that is noblest in science, literature, 
and art. The mightiest force known among men is love. 
__ Love is stronger than logic; love is irresistible among 
men. You can love men into the kingdom of God. But 
the sublimest love known to men or angels is the love of 
God in Jesus Christ our Lord. The sweetest song which 
ever echoed through the ages is the song of God’s per- 
sonal, perpetual, and powerful love, as heard from his 
own august and gracious lips: “‘I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love: therefore with loving kindness have 
I drawn thee.” 


IV 
THE IDEAL CONVERT TO CHRIST 


Acts 8: 26-40 


WE have in this Scripture a beautiful story of a conver- 
sion in Apostolic times. This conversion was followed 
immediately by baptism; and the baptism was accom- 
panied by great rejoicing. The gospel was preached by 
Philip, one of the seven deacons, called by a special inter- 
vention of Providence to tell the story of Jesus to this 
earnest inquirer who became a prompt and joyous be- 
liever. When the persecution arose, in connection with 
the death of Stephen, Philip was obliged to leave Jeru- 
salem. He took refuge in Samaria, and there his labors 
were greatly blessed. He is as truly a model evangelist 
as the Ethiopian treasurer was a model convert. 


A Diligent Inquirer 


To this convert, permit me now to call your special ~ 
attention. He was, in the first place, a man who inquired 
diligently after God. Late in the preceding year, or early 
in the present year, there is great commotion in Abyssinia ; 
probably this excitement is in its capital. What is the 
meaning of this excitement? A man high in station, the _ 
lord high treasurer, the chamberlain of Candace, queen 
of the Ethiopians, is starting from his home on a religious 
pilgrimage. He is the grand vizier. Every movement of 
his attracts attention; every action excites comment. He 
is one of the foremost men of a great nation under an ~ 


honored queen. 
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Stories have been told in Abyssinia of a wonderful 
prophet who has appeared in the land of Judea. These 
stories are told by wandering Jews, merchants, travelers, 
and others who have visited his country. These reports 
have excited the spirit of inquiry all through the land of 
Abyssinia. It seems as if ancient prophecies are now 
being fulfilled in the life and ministry of this remarkable 
teacher who has appeared in the land of Judea. The 
treasurer, it is reported, is to go away across deserts and 
through wildernesses, to make a pilgrimage to Judea. 
See him start. Behold his retinue, his coachmen, his 
footmen, his outriders, and his prancing and gaily capari- 
soned horses. He leaves the town. The streets are 
crowded with people; they follow his chariot, so long as 
that chariot is in sight. Onward he journeys by the 
banks of the Nile. Now we lose sight of him, as he 
presses his way through the wilderness. The journey is 
long and tedious. The deserts are numerous and espe- 
cially barren; but on, and still on, he goes on his memor- 
able journey. Finally, he reaches Jerusalem. He passes 
through the gate into the city. We lose sight of him. It 
is a time of remarkable interest in Jerusalem. There 
never was such a time before, and there never will be 
such a time again, as when the lord chamberlain from 
Ethiopia was a guest within the walls of that ancient city. 

Great things have occurred. A remarkable passover has 

been held. Jesus, the Son of God, has been crucified. 
Jesus has risen in triumph from the dead. Jesus has 
ascended in glory to the right hand of God, and the Holy 
Spirit inaugurated a new dispensation in the church, by 
the wonders witnessed on the day of Pentecost. All these 
marvelous things, as it seems we may well believe, oc- 
curred during the time of the treasurer’s sojourn in 
Jerusalem. 
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Now we see him preparing to leave Jerusalem and to 
return to his own country. He summons his chariot. He 
gives command to his retinue of servants. The horses 
are harnessed; the chariot is in readiness. He mounts 
his chariot; he rolls out of Jerusalem. He passes through 
the gates; he is on his journey homeward. Did he wit- 
ness these wonderful events in Jerusalem? We cannot 
positively so affirm, but it seems fair to assume that he 
did. But his soul has not yet been satisfied. He has not 
yet partaken of the water of life, of which, if a man 
drink, he shall never thirst again. He went to Jerusalem 
longing for the water of life; he leaves Jerusalem still 
thirsting for this living water. He is determined that 
he shall find satisfaction for his soul’s hunger, however 
earnestly he must seek, however patiently he must wait. 
See him journey homeward to his distant city, virtually 
saying: “O, that I knew where I might find him! O, 
that my heart were filled with God!” Seek, O treasurer! 
No earnest soul ever sought God in vain. 

He is thus, as I have said to you, a most earnest seeker. 
I have said that he was a man of Ethiopia? Where is 
Ethiopia? What country was it in his day? In the 
main, it was the country which we now call Nubia and ~ 
Abyssinia. It is frequently mentioned in Scripture under 
the name of Cush, although Cush comprehended a much 
larger territory, as it was often applied to the southern 
part of Arabia, and sometimes to countries adjacent, 
reaching even to the Tigris and the Euphrates. Ethiopia 
proper lay south of Egypt on the Nile. Its chief city 
was Meroe, in southern Nubia; this was the seat of a 
kingdom whose rulers held their title through the female 
line. The word Ethiopia comes from two Greek words: 
one aithd, meaning “to burn,” and the other ops, mean- — 
ing “the face”; indicating that the sun had greatly 
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burned the faces of the sojourners in that mysterious 
and historic land. 

This officer occupies a high place in that country. Was 
hea Jew? We donot know. We never, probably, shall 
ascertain. Jews, we know, have risen to remarkable 
power as government officials in many lands. Thus it 
came to pass that Joseph became authoritative in Egypt, 
Daniel in Babylon, and Disraeli in Great Britain. Jews 
have continued since that day to rise to positions of fame 
and fortune in almost every land. Ethiopia was the 
home of this remarkable convert, and he was an officer 
of high rank under Queen Candace; this was probably a 
dynastic title rather than a personal name. This was the 
high position of the man who sought and found God. 


A Full Believer 


Notice, in the second place, that this convert believed 
fully in God. Philip had been preaching the gospel in 
Samaria. His ministry had been greatly blessed. A re- 
vival was in progress; and there is a prospect of a still 
more glorious work. But God called him, not to a popu- 
lous city, but to a desert place; not to a crowd of Samari- 
tans, but to one Ethiopian. The faith of Philip was thus 
greatly tested. He was, as I have said,;-a model evan- 
gelist. He heard the voice of God, and to him that voice 
was absolutely authoritative. He left his prosperous 
work. He arose and went into the desert. I have sel- 
dom studied a chapter in the history of the early church 
which gives an illustration of a greater test of faith than 
that which came to Philip at this time. What could God 
mean by sending him away from a prosperous revival 
work? Why should he go into the desert? You know 
that sometimes the captains of ships sail from ports with 
sealed orders. They know not whither they are going. 
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When they reach a certain latitude, the orders are opened, 
and their future course is revealed. Philip started out 
with sealed orders. He did not know why God was send- 
ing him into the desert; but he immediately obeyed, leav- 
ing fields white for the harvest behind him in Samaria. 
See him going to the desert! On he presses his way, 
over rough stones and barren sands in the desert. He 
passes out into these inhospitable regions, in obedience to 
the command of God. He pushes his way southward to 
the road that stretches toward Egypt and the Red Sea. 
Gaza was sixty miles southwest of Jerusalem, and nearly 
one hundred miles from the city of Samaria. Thus he 
goes, joyous in his obedience to God. I praise God for 
this prompt obedience on the part of Philip to ae voice of 
the Spirit. 

How marvelous are the ways of God! Here in the 
desert is riding in his chariot the lord high chamberlain 
of Queen Candace. Spread out, I suppose, on his knees 
in his chariot is a parchment. He is reading ; he is read- 
ing aloud, as the Greek word probably implies, and as 
was the frequent custom in those days. He wishes to 
have the truth not only strike his brain through the eye, 
but also through the ear. Often we understand what we 
hear even better than what we read. He lifts up his eyes 
and sees away across the desert a lone traveler. This 
traveler lifts up his eyes and sees away across the desert 
a chariot, horses with plumage, outriders, and every indi- 
cation of wealth and dignity and rank and power. Just 
then the Spirit whispers, “Go near, and join thyself to 
this chariot.” We may imagine the question: “Lord, 
why should I? Will not this dignitary repulse me? 
How can I approach him? What credentials can I show 
that I have a right to address this representative of Queen 
Candace, as he rides in his chariot? Will not my act be 
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unpardonable presumption?” What a strange moment 
this is, in the life of these two men! One is a seeker 
after God; the other is a minister of God sent to help 
this seeker. One is thirsting for the water of life; the 
other has the water of life to impart. Thus they ap- 
proach each other on that desert highway. 

Behold Philip drawing near. He overhears the great 
man. He is murmuring. Modestly, delicately, court- 
eously, lovingly, Philip inquires, “ Understandest thou 
what thou readest?’”’ And the chamberlain looks up and 
replies, “ How can I, except some one shall guide me?” 
A moment more, and Philip is seated beside him. Was 
he a negro? Possibly; probably. But the man after 
God’s heart will sit down by rich or poor, black or white, 
red or yellow, if he can break to a hungry man the bread 
of life and thus save a soul. See them now, as they ride 
on over the desert, Philip by his side, pouring the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God into this treasurer’s heart. 

What a wonderful portion of Scripture the chamber- 
lain was reading. The Spirit of God must have guided 
him to the selection of this Scripture. It is in Isaiah 
53: 7,8. It is a Scripture that seems more like history 
than prophecy, as it tells the story of the sufferings of 
Christ. I suppose at that moment the treasurer said: 
“How wonderfully this ancient Scripture describes the 
_ scenes that occurred in Jerusalem a few weeks ago! Did 
I not walk over the Via Dolorosa? Did I not see One 
who was despised and rejected, 2 Man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief? Was he not brought as a sheep 
before his shearers and was dumb? Was not he the lamb 
described by Isaiah?” And the light flashes upon him. 
He is seeking the living water, and he is at its very foun- 
tainhead. Philip virtually answers: “You are right. 
This is the Christ. It was he of whom Isaiah prophe- 
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sied. He has come; he has died, the just for the 
unjust. Oh, believe him; accept him; and be saved.” 
And thus “he preached unto him Jesus.” Sometimes we 
have sermons reported in full; sometimes we have an 
outline simply; at other times we have catchwords, indi- 
cating the line of thought. Here is a sentence which 
epitomizes a sermon, an entire volume, “ He preached 
unto him Jesus.” Such preaching is the hope of the 
world; such preaching is the hope of the church. Better 
overturn this pulpit, than that any man should ever stand 
behind it and preach other than Jesus as the Saviour of 
men. These pews will lose their blessing, and this pulpit 
will lose its power, when Jesus is not preached. Jesus is 
the world’s hope; Jesus is the inspiring note in angelic 
song; Jesus will be the theme of praise throughout an 
endless eternity. There in the chariot, riding over the 
dusty desert, under the scorching heat of an Oriental sun, 
Philip preached Jesus to the treasurer. 

And this man believed fully in God. Men tell me some- 
times that they cannot believe. Cannot believe! What! 
Cannot believe whom? Cannot believe God? Cannot 
believe whom? Cannot believe Jesus Christ? Can you 
not believe Jesus Christ? Whom then, in the name of | 
common sense, can you believe? Can you believe your 
husband? Can you believe your wife? Can you believe 
your business partner? You can and you do; and you 
tell me you cannot believe God? Oh, blush crimson, 
rather than say you cannot believe God. The Ethiopian 
believed fully. Will not you believe fully today as did this 
man two thousand years ago? God grant it! 


Prompt Obedience 


I wish also, in the third place, to remind you that he — 
promptly obeyed God. See Philip pouring the truth into 
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the ear of this earnest and distinguished inquirer. The 
King’s business requires haste. So they journey on, 
Philip preaching to him Jesus, and the man receiving the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Philip bears to the treasurer the 
message from the lips and the heart of God. Happy in- 
deed is the inquirer who has such an instructor as was 
this deacon and evangelist. The whole sermon, as I have 
suggested, is in that one word Jesus. The man sought 
life; and Jesus was the life. The man sought the way; 
and Jesus was the way. The man sought the truth; and 
Jesus was the truth. He obeyed promptly, having in- 
quired diligently, and having believed fully. Philip 
necessarily preached baptism in its proper relation to 
faith in Jesus. Belief first; baptism next; this is the 
divine order. No man has a right to be baptized until 
he believes; no man has a right unnecessarily to postpone 
baptism after he has believed. Here is the inspired ex- 
ample. This man obeyed promptly. Oh, why do not 
men obey Jesus Christ? Why do not men rush to serve 
God? Why should men and women have to be urged, 
besought, commanded, dragooned, into the service of God 
and the public confession of Christ? 

A beautiful sight it was recently, when fathers and 
mothers came with their children asking the church to 
receive these children, because they had believed in Jesus 
Christ. Nowhere in the New Testament is there any 
command for or example of the baptism of unconscious 
babes; but always and everywhere also belief precedes 
baptism; always and everywhere also baptism promptly 
follows belief. My heart aches, when I think of fathers 
and mothers in this church who seem to be indifferent, if 
not opposed, to the conversion of their children. They 
say, “ They are not ready now to make a confession of 
Christ.” Were they ready last year? No. Are they 
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ready this year? No. Will they be ready next year? 
Probably, no. Why are they not ready? Is it God’s 
fault that they are not ready? Can God ever be more 
willing to save your children than he is now? Why are 
they not ready? What do you mean by their not being 
ready? What is it to be ready? Is it necessary to know 
volumes of theology? No. Is it necessary to have a 
great experience in the Christian life? No. Is it neces- 
sary to have great knowledge? No. It is necessary that 
one should believe in Jesus Christ, should accept Christ as 
Lord and Master. Then the Christian life has begun; 
then the convert enters the school—the school of Christ, 
the church—and growth and development come after- 
ward. When I think sometimes of how indifferent par- 
ents are, I find that to be one of the saddest experiences 
in my entire ministry. Meese 
Some parents who last year gave consent that their 
children should confess Christ are the happiest parents 
today in New York. Their children were drifting away ; 
they and their children are here now at all the services, 
and these parents cannot too earnestly thank us for the 
efforts we made on their behalf, and on behalf of their 
children. Oh, the joy of prompt obedience: “ Here is 
water; what doth hinder me to be baptized?” Do you 
believe in Jesus Christ? He did believe in Jesus Christ. The 
chariot stands still. See them going down into the water, 
both Philip and the convert, and he baptized him. Have 
you believed in Jesus? Have you gone down into the 


water and been baptized? I do not ask to what church 


you belong; but if you have not gone down into the water 
you have not followed this inspired example. Why will 
you not obey? Could any command and example be 


plainer? If you read these words in the daily paper 


tomorrow morning, you could not misunderstand the act. 


Ss 
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Why do you misunderstand it, when it is in the New 
Testament ? 


A Joyous Disciple 


I conclude by saying, in a word, that he rejoiced 
greatly in God. I have never felt God so near, not at 
the communion table, as I have in the baptismal 
waters. I cannot forget that all three Persons of the 
blessed Trinity were audibly or visibly present at the 
baptism of Jesus: God the Father, by an audible voice; 
God the Son, in human form; and God the Spirit, as a 
dove. You will read the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, and you will not find another instance where all the 
Persons of the Trinity are described as being thus audibly 
or visibly present. I have seen the glory of the Lord a 
score of times on the faces of those who have gone down 
into the baptismal waters, those who have been buried 
with Christ in baptism. How I remember that chill 
November day, with the ice floating on the surface of the 
stream, when I was baptized. The Scripture had been 
read, “ Buried with Christ in baptism.” As I saw the 
crystal walls around me, the words of Scripture floated 
into my soul, “ Buried with Christ in baptism.” Then 
the stalwart minister raised me up, little boy that I was, 
and I remembered the Scripture that we are risen with 
Christ to walk in newness of life. What joy filled my 
~~soul! O happy Ethiopian treasurer, go on thy way. 
Thou must go on thy way. Thou hast duties to perform. 
The way is dusty, the sun is hot, the duty is urgent. You 
must do your work. You must be loyal to your queen. 
You must be honest and honorable in your high office. 
But the joy of the Lord will be your strength from this 
time forth and forever, because you inquired diligently, 
believed fully, obeyed promptly, and so rejoiced greatly. 


Vv 


THE QUESTION OF THE CENTURIES 
WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?? 


“What think ye of Christ?”’—Matthew 22: 42 


THREE objects, partly natural and partly architectural, I 
have seen which meet the reasonable expectations aroused 
by the descriptions of travelers—the Alhambra, in Gra- 
nada, Spain; the Japan Sea, and the glorious Taj Mahal, 
in Agra, India. Three works of artistic genius, each 
superb of its kind, have I seen which satisfy reasonable 
expectations—Raphael’s “Transfiguration,” Canova’s 
“ Penitent Magdalen,” and Thorwaldsen’s “ Christ and 
the Twelve Apostles.” Three products of literary skill 
have I read, each almost perfect of its kind—Shake- 
speare’s “ Hamlet,” Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and Ten- 
nyson’s “In Memoriam.” Three men have I studied, 
magnificent, majestic, and well-nigh matchless men— 
Moses, the Lawgiver; Paul, the Apostle, and Judson, the 


Missionary. 


1This sermon was preached first in Calvary Baptist Church, New York, 
and later in Tremont Temple, Boston. It was then published in a volume 
entitled, “Great Sermons by Great Preachers.” In India the book_came 
into the hands of Anglican High Church Missionaries. They wrote to Doctor 
MacArthur asking permission to translate the sermon into many languages - 
of India. He gladly gave permission. The sermon was translated and pub. 
lished in many tongues. These missionaries affirmed that they knew of no 
other sermon so well adapted to secure the conversion of educated Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Mohammedans. Men stand on a bridge which connects two 
cities and give these sermons to those who cross the bridge. The dress of 
the men crossing the bridge indicates the language they speak. Some days 
thousands of copies of this sermon are distributed. More recently the ser- 
mon has been translated into the Russian and Japanese languages. It was a 
great joy to Doctor MacArthur that he was in this way preaching to many 
thousands of people in foreign tongues. 
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But no one of these objects of nature or works of art, 
and no one of these men, was ideal. The ideal man, who 
is only a man, has not yet been discovered. Humboldt, 
who traveled far, saw much and felt more, recorded in 
his diary this sentence, “‘ The finest fruit earth holds up 
to its Maker is a man.” It is here implied that this finest 
fruit is the ideal man. But Humboldt did not affirm that 
he had ever found this man. The ideal man has not yet 
been discovered among those who are mere men. No one 
of our noblest men was a spotless sun; no one reached 
sinless perfection. From all our loftiest specimens of 
manhood I turn dissatisfied to Jesus Christ, and in him I 
find that the ideal becomes actual, the dream real, and 
the hope fruition. What Mount Tabor is, rising abruptly 
in its unique symmetry and beauty from the northeastern 
arm of the plain of Esdraelon, that Jesus Christ is, rising 
in insulated grandeur and spotless perfection above the 
plain reached by the noblest men of all the families of 
mankind in all the centuries. 

What Mont Blanc as the king of the Alps is, lifting its 
crystal domes and sparkling towers 15,781 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean Sea, compared with the 
other snow-clad and cloud-kissed mountains of the Alps, 
that Jesus Christ is compared with the loftiest men who 
have risen as mountain heights above their fellows 
through all the ages. What the Himalaya Range is, the 
~most elevated and stupendous mountain system on the 
globe, sweeping across historic lands as far as from New 
York to Chicago and back to New York, and rising so 
high that the superb Matterhorn, if lifted bodily and 
placed upon the resplendent Jungfrau, would not reach 
the glittering Himalayan heights, that and more Jesus 
Christ is to the long line of men who have risen highest 
in moral grandeur in the history of the human race. 


eh la 
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Jesus Christ is the pearl and crown of humanity; he is 
the loftiest specimen of manhood the race has produced; 
he is the fullest manifestation of divinity God has given 
the world; he is the effulgence of God’s glory, and the 
very image of his substance. He rises in unapproachable 
glory, not only above men, but also above saints and 
seraphs, and above angels and archangels. Gazing upon 
him we can exclaim with inexpressible enthusiasm and 
unutterable ecstasy, “ Ecce Homo!” and, with the same 
breath and with equal truth, we can also reverently ex- 
claim, “ Ecce Deus!” 

The question of the text, “ What think ye of Christ? ” 
now presses upon our consideration. The setting of this 
text is instructively suggestive. For some time in his 
discussion with the Pharisees our Lord had beey acting 
on the defensive. Both Sadducees and Pharisees had 
been asking him questions. His answers put the Saddu- 
cees to silence, and their confusion greatly gratified the 
Pharisees. It is now their turn to experience similar 
confusion from the celerity and dexterity of his replies. 
Never was there so skilful a debater as Jesus Christ. 
He was masterful in his clarity of thought, simplicity of 
speech, and purity of motive. 

In the case before us he passes from the defensive to 
the offensive, and he convicts Scribes and Pharisees of 
entertaining false views of the Messiah. They had dis- 
puted his claims as a spiritual Messiah, and he now shows 
the irreconcilable contradiction between their view of him 
as a mere worldly Messiah and the teaching of their own 
prophetic Scriptures. They were silenced and even 
stunned by his rapid, aggressive, and unanswerable at- 
tack. We are significantly told that “no man was able 
to answer him a word, neither durst any man from that 
day forth ask him any more questions.” 
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Convictions Regarding Christ 


It must, doubtless, be admitted that there are men in 
every community, and possibly there are some in this 
congregation, who have no definite convictions regarding 
Jesus Christ. It seems almost incredible that in a com- 
munity of culture and Christianity men and women 
should be found who have not reached definite conclu- 
sions regarding the person and character of Christ. The 
question is put now to you with the utmost directness, 
“ What think ye of Christ?” This is the broadest, deep- 
est, and loftiest question ever put to the human race. 
This is the question of all the ages. This question virtu- 
ally engaged the thought of Abraham; it evoked a re- 
sponse from Moses; and it stirred the deepest emotions 
and loftiest praises of David as he swept his lyre and 
sang his immortal songs. 

A New York pastor once asked a prominent business 
man what he thought of the Christ, and the man replied 
frankly, “I suppose I never do think of Jesus Christ.” 
Then the pastor inquired when he was born, and he gave 
the date, 1843. “B.C. or A. D.?” the pastor asked. 
The man remained silent in his confusion. Here was a 
man who had been dating letters for many years, and 
was thus commemorating the birth of Jesus Christ, and 
living in a world whose civilization is radiant with the 


~ glory of Christ, and yet he frankly acknowledged that he 


had no definite thoughts regarding this unique Personage. 

This was a humiliating confession for this man to 
make. Such a confession in this century argues some 
degree of social inferiority, intellectual inanity, and moral 
vacuity. It is astounding that men professing even aver- 
age intelligence should not have reached well-defined 
views of the character of Jesus the Christ. His birthday 
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gave the race a new era, and every man who dates a 
letter pays tribute to his nativity. His life and teaching 
are shaping the literature, the art, the architecture, and 
the music of the world. His spirit has given us our im- 
mortal paintings, and his hand has virtually carved the 
greatest figures in the modern galleries of sculpture 
throughout the world. He has inspired the sublimest 
oratorios of Bach, of Beethoven, of Handel, of 
Haydn, of Mozart, and of Mendelssohn. Jesus 
Christ has created a new world along all the lines 
of art, music, architecture, and literature for time and 
eternity. He is the most puissant force known among 
men since the creation of the race. The man who has 
no convictions concerning Jesus Christ is intellectually 
and morally an equally pitiful and reprehensible creature. 
He is no honor to any circle in life in which he moves. 

In this congregation there are no hearers unwilling to 
admit that Jesus Christ is at least a great historic char- 
acter. They frankly admit that he was born at Beth- 
lehem, brought up at Nazareth, and crucified at Jeru- 
salem. They are entirely correct in the outward features 
of his earthly career, but they may have comparatively 
little conception of the spiritual significance of his won- 
derful life and his vicarious death. 

They think of the historical elements of his wonderful 
life as they would think of those of Buddha, Confucius, 
Zoroaster, or Mohammed. Their conception of his 
earthly life has no power over the development of their 
own lives, except as a mere character of history. They 
fail to see that his was a unique life, and that it was — 
lived on earth by him that it might be lived in some 
measure over again on earth by us. They fail to see that 
he became the Son of man that we might become the 
sons of God. They do not learn that he revealed the 
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fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man that we 
should sweetly experience the one and constantly illus- 
trate the other. The historic Christ has no more power 
over the practical lives of some men than the traditional 
heroes of classic legend. Virtually for them there is no 
Christ of God. Practically for them there is no historic 
Christ. Until the historic Christ is translated into a per- 
sonal Saviour and Master, controlling our acts, our . 
words, and our thoughts by his matchless example, his 
unique personality, and his spiritual purity, there is for 
us no historic Christ worthy the name. 

There are those who think of the Christ as a dreamy, 
sentimental, and poetic character. They are charmed by 
commendable characteristics of his remarkable life. 
They refer to him in terms of soothing speech and of 
dreamy affection. There is an element of poesy in all 
their conceptions of the divine-human Christ. They 
speak of him in language which the robust Chalmers 
called, in his lofty scorn, “nursery endearments.” They 
are ready to adopt the language of the renowned French 
theologian, eminent Orientalist, and brilliant rhetorician, 
Renan, when he speaks of the Christ of God as the 
“sweet Galilean.” Such epithets must be utterly unwel- 
come to Christ. If he be not more than man, he is less 
than man. If he be not worthy of our_loftiest devotion, 
he is certainly worthy of our severest reprehension. In 
a word, if he be not God, he is not a true man. 

Carlyle described materialism as “a gospel of dirt”; 
we might fittingly describe this sweet and silly sentimen- 
talism as “a gospel of gush.” Only as we bow down at 
Christ’s feet and worship him as the divine-human Man ~ 
can we give him the honor which he merits and demands. 
Then we can employ and sanctify the loftiest poetry in 
chanting his praise, the noblest art in limning his person, 
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and the profoundest logic in urging his claims upon men 
as the divine-human Saviour. There are many who are 
willing to admit, and who earnestly affirm, that Jesus 
Christ is the ideal Man of the human race. They are 
teady to declare that it was a glorious thing that man 
was originally made like God, and that it was a still more 
condescending thing that God was made like man. The 
Christ was indeed the ideal Man of the human race. He 
was the great Exemplar, the perfect Model, the sublime 
Original to be imitated by all true men and women. In 
him, and in him only, the plant of humanity blossomed 
and bloomed into a perfect flower. 


Striving to Account for Christ 


But how can we account for the perfection of his 
humanity if we deny the reality of his divinit¥? We 
ought, as students of literature and life, to strive to _ 
account for Jesus Christ. We strive-to account for 
Socrates and Plato, for Moses and Joshua, for David and 
Isaiah, for John and Paul, for Chrysostom and Augus- 
tine, for Knox and Calvin, for Bunyan and Spurgeon, 
for Washington and Lincoln, for Lloyd George and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Are we not under the strongest possible 
obligations to account for Jesus Christ? Men say that 
Jesus Christ was good, but that he was not God. Out of 
their own mouths these men convict themselves of incon- 
sistency in their locutions and illogicality in their reason- 
ings. If Jesus Christ be not God, he is not good. He 
is either an unpardonable egotist, or a hopeless lunatic, 
or he is the Christ of God, and God over all, blessed 
forevermore. He claimed to be God, and if his claim 
be not true, how can he be good? The stream of his life 
flowed through the human race on a higher level, and 
rose to a vastly higher point, than any other stream known 
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to human history or divine revelation. How shall we 
account for the height to which that stream rose? Water 
can never rise higher than its source. If that source 
were simply human, how can we account for the super- 
human height which it reached? If we admit the account 
given in the Gospels of his virgin birth and divine origin, 
all his life is easily explicable. 

But if we deny his unique origin we cannot logically 
account for his unique life. A life begun as was never 
another life we might expect to see continue as no other 
life continued. A naturally skeptical man finds it easier 
to admit the account of Christ’s remarkable birth than to 
attempt to explain his remarkable life if he deny the 
remarkable birth. The unicity of his birth we would 
naturally expect to eventuate in the unicity of his life. 
His life cannot be explained on any principle of heredity. 
We readily admit the royal element in his blood, although 
the fortunes of his family had fallen before his birth; 
but no law of heredity will account for the physical at- 
tractiveness, the mental superiority, and the moral purity 
of Jesus the Christ. Neither will environment account 
for his marvelous career and character. What was there 
in the peasant conditions of his family life to produce the 
uniqueness of his manhood? Neither will education 
account for the Christ. He never was in school, in the 
technical sense of that term, although he doubtless studied 
in the village synagogue; and yet he rose above all the 
limitations, traditions, and bigotries by which he was 
surrounded. It is doubtful if he ever sat at the feet of 
the greatest rabbis of the time. A book has recently been 
written whose purpose is to show. that Jesus spent 
eighteen years in India, from his appearance in the 
Temple as a boy of twelve to the time of his baptism, as 
a man of thirty. I have not the slightest objections to 
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the idea of his going to India, if only he did go. But 
when the author adduces his proof he fails utterly, help- 
lessly, and hopelessly to show that Jesus ever went to 
India. It is certain that he never studied at the feet of 
the philosophers of Greece and Rome, nor of the dreamy 
Orient. He never traveled, except possibly barely across 
the confines of Palestine, a country about the size of the 
State of New Hampshire. How came he to emancipate 
himself from the sectarianism and sectionalism of his 
country and century? How came he to be the contem- 
porary of all the ages? How came he to utter in the 
Sermon on the Mount truths which socially and relig- 
iously the foremost thinkers of today can barely under- 
stand, and dare not fully apply to the solution of the 
problems of the hour? No mere human thinker has ever 
approached the Sermon on the Mount. Butt in pure 
spirituality of thought, our Lord surpassed it in -his last 
address to his disciples. This address bears ineffaceable 
marks of his supreme Divinity and absolute Deity. O 
ye critics, I ask you, as a problem of literature and life, 
to account for Jesus the Christ. J ask no favors for him. 
It is you that need the favors, if you oppose the Christ. 
I demand for him simple justice. “‘ What think ye of 
Christ?” 

If Christ were merely the product of natural forces 
_ we might expect some other country, with far better op- 
portunities than those of Palestine, to give us another and 
a better Christ. Palestine was a small country; it had 
no great newspapers, no libraries, no academies, no col- 
leges, no universities. Its people, for the most part, were 
ignorant, prejudiced, and bigoted. There could not have 
been a more unlikely place in which to find the foremost 
man of all the ages. Can Germany give us a Christ? 

She has given the world much that is good and bad. She 
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has great gymnasia, wonderful universities, and marvel- 
ous technical schools. She boasts of her great scholars. 
Germany, give us a Christ! Germany is silent. She has 
no Christ to give. Christ is not the product of natural 
forces. He is the Son of God. 

Can Great Britain give us a Christ? She owns one- 
quarter of all the land on this planet. The earth has 
52,000,000 square miles; over 13,000,000 square miles 
the British flag floats. She has great scientists, philoso- 
phers, discoverers, and artists. She has the University 
of Glasgow, the University of Edinburgh, the University 
of Aberdeen, and the University of Dublin; she has her 
Oxford and Cambridge. Great Britain, give us a Christ! 
Britain is silent. She has no Christ to give. He is the 
Son of God. 

Can the United States give us a Christ? Our republic 
is famous for her inventions and discoveries. Her re- 
sources are boundless. She has vastly better means to 
furnish a Christ than had Palestine. But the United 
States is silent. She has no Christ. He is not the 
product of natural forces. He is the Christ of God. He 
is God blessed forevermore! 

Doctor Geikie, in his “ Life of Christ,” calls attention 
to the fact that the Jews confess great admiration for the 
character and words of Jesus; that the Mohammedan 
world gives him the high title of Messiah; that the 
myriad-minded Shakespeare paid him lowly reverence, 
and that men like Galileo, Kepler, Bacon, Newton, and 
Milton set the name of Christ above every other name. 
He also reminds us that Jean Paul Richter, whom his 
countrymen call Der Einzige, “the unique,” tells us that 


the life of Christ concerns him who, being the holiest 
among the mighty, the mightiest among the holy, lifted with 
his pierced hands empires off their hinges, and turned the 
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stream of centuries out of its channel, and still governs the 
ages. 


Spinoza, the great philosopher, son of Portuguese Jews, 
disciple of Aben-Ezra and Descartes, calls Christ the 
symbol of divine wisdom. Schelling and Hegel speak 
of him as the union of the divine and human. The im- 
mortal Goethe, the acknowledged prince of German poets, 
and one of the most superbly accomplished men of the 
eighteenth century says, 


I esteem the Gospels to be thoroughly genuine, for there 
shines forth from them the reflected splendor of a sublimity, 
proceeding from the person of Jesus Christ, of so divine a 
kind as only the Divine could ever have manifested upon 
earth. 


Permit me to think of this church as a court-room: I 
now summon additional witnesses to testify to the char- 
acter of Jesus the Christ. 


Additional Witnesses 


What thinkest thou of the Christ, O Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, with all the brilliancy of thy intellect, the singu- 
larity of thy character, and the enthusiasm of thy writ- 
ings? Give place to the witness Rousseau; hear his 
testimony. Rousseau speaks: 


How petty are the books of the philosophers compared with 
the Gospels! Can it be that writings at once so sublime and 
so simple are the work of men? Can he whose life they tell 
be himself no more than a mere man? .. Yes, if the death of 
Socrates be that of a sage, the life and death of Jesus are 
those of a God. 


What thinkest thou of the Christ, burly, brusque, brave 
_and heroic Thomas Carlyle, with all thy marvelous read- 
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ing, thy profound thinking, and thy contempt of cant and 
love of truth? Carlyle steps forward and speaks: “ Jesus 
of Nazareth, our divinest symbol! Higher has the human 
thought not yet reached.” Let us summon Doctor Chan- 
ning, the cultured and eloquent preacher and writer, the 
foremost man among American Unitarians in his day. 
What thinkest thou, O Channing, of Jesus Christ? He 
makes reply, “The character of Jesus Christ is wholly 
inexplicable on human principles.” 

What thinkest thou, O Herder, illustrious German 
thinker, broad scholar, and exquisite genius, of Jesus the 
Christ? Superb is his reply, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is in the 
noblest and most perfect sense the realized ideal of hu- 
manity.” What thinkest thou of the Christ, O Napoleon, 
mighty son of Mars, striding through the world like a 
Colossus, darkening the brightness of noonday with the 
smoke, and lighting the darkness of midnight with the 
fires of battle? Hear this man of gigantic intellect, what- 
ever may be said of his ambitious motives: 


I think I understand somewhat of human nature, and I 
tell you all these [the heroes of antiquity] were men, and I 
am a man, but not one is like him; Jesus Christ was more 
than man. Alexander, Czsar, Charlemagne, and myself 
founded great empires; but upon what did the creations of 
our genius depend? Upon force. Jesus alone founded his 


empire upon love, and to this very day millions would die 
for him, 


_Compared with such witnesses as these, the opponents of 
Jesus Christ of today are pigmies so contemptible in 
mentality and so questionable in morality as to be ruled 
out of every court of testimony where intellectual ability 
and moral worth have weight. 

A true conception of Christ’s ideal humanity leads us to 
the assertion of his real divinity. We shall not, however, 
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at this point spend time in splitting theological hairs. We 
may be able to pass the examination of a church council 
on our knowledge of divine sovereignty and human free- 
dom, or on any of the “isms” of ancient or modern 
heterodoxy, and yet we may be spiritually dead. We 
may recite creeds by the yard, and yet be black in heart 
and vile in life. A dead orthodoxy may be worse than 
a live heterodoxy. Creeds may be as powerless over our 
lives as the multiplication-table. We must know Jesus 
Christ as the vicarious sacrifice for sin, and as our per- 
sonal Lord and Saviour. The atonement is the heart of 
theology. The Cross is the center of the universe. It 
is the pivot around which all the great events of history 
revolve. The historian and the philosopher, as truly as 
the theologian, must build their studios on Calvary. 


Still More Witnesses ¥ 


I summon thee, O execrable Judas. Behold him fling- 
ing down the thirty pieces of silver before the chief priests 
and elders. Hear him speak in his agony of soul, “I 
have sinned in that I have betrayed the innocent blood.” 
I summon thee, O Pontius Pilate, with thy immortality 
of shame in the creeds of the ages. The Roman Procu- 
rator washes his hands. Strange sight! He speaks: “I 
am innocent of the blood of this just person.” He speaks 
again: “TI find no fault in this man.” I summon John, 
the heroic Baptist. Hear his testimony: “Behold the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world.” O 
loving and divine John, the Evangelist, what thinkest thou 
of the Christ? The Evangelist John speaks: “He is 
the Vine, the Way, the Truth, the Life, the Light, and 
the Word, and the Word was God.” I summon thee, O 
matchless Paul. What is thy testimony? “He is the 
image of the invisible God. . . the blessed and only 
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Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords.” I sum- 
mon thee, apostle Peter, once confessor, then denier, but 
afterward penitent witness and heroic martyr. What is 
thy testimony? “He is the Christ, the son of the living 
God.” I summon thee, O once doubting but always brave 
Thomas. Hear the testimony of this witness as he falls 
at the Master’s feet and exclaims, “My Lord and my 
God.” 

I summon thee, O John Bunyan, immortal tinker; thy 
glorious pilgrim marching through the ages, telling the 
story of redeeming love, is thy testimony to the character 
of thy Lord. I summon thee, O Charles H. Spurgeon, 
and the testimony of all thy volumes, of thy glorious 
life and of thy peerless ministry is that “Jesus Christ 
is the chiefest among ten thousand and the one altogether 
lovely.” I summon thee, O De Wette, great Biblical 
critic of Germany. De Wette testifies, “ This only I 
know, that there is salvation in no other name than in 
the name of Jesus Christ, the crucified.” I might sum- 
mon thousands, who from the Grassmarket, in Edin- 
burgh, and from many racks and stakes, went up to glory 
and to God, and their testimony would be, “ None but 
Jesus, none but Jesus.” I summon thee, Toplady, 
sublime hymnist, and hear thee sing, “Rock of ages, 
cleft for me.” I summon thee, Charles Wesley, and with 
thee sing myself, “ Thou, O Christ, art all I want.” TI 
summon thee, O Joseph Parker, after thy immortal minis- 
_try in London, and hear thee say, as that ministry nears 
its triumphant close, “I have companied with him of 
Nazareth and Calvary, in all holiness and tenderest love, 
love passing the love of woman, ardent like an altar 
flame.” I summon thee, Joseph Ernest Renan, famous 
French writer, theologian and Orientalist, and I hear 
thee say: 


a ve 
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Whatever the surprises of the future, Jesus never will be 
surpassed. ... His sufferings will melt the noblest hearts; all 
ages will proclaim that among the sons of men there is none 
born greater than Jesus. 


I summon thee, John Stuart Mill, logician and econo- 
mist. This witness answers: 


Whatever else may be taken away from us by rational 
critics, Christ is still left—a unique figure. He stands in the 
very first rank of men, the sublimest genius whom our species 
can boast. 


I summon thee, David Friedrich Strauss, theological and 
Biblical critic. He speaks: 


Jesus remains the highest model of religion within the 
reach of our thought. No perfect piety is possible without 


his presence in the heart. 
¥ 


I summon thee, Thomas Jefferson, American statesman 
and President. He speaks: “Christ has -given us the 
most sublime and benevolent code of morals ever offered 
to man.” 

I summon thee, Robert Browning, one of the two great- 
est poets in the Victorian era. Browning speaks: 


I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the world, and out of it, 
And hath so far advanced thee to be wise. 


I summon thee, Alfred Tennyson, the other great poet 
of the Victorian era and poet laureate. Tennyson sings: 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove. 
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Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 


Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be; 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


I was riding in a railway carriage out from Benares. 
This city is known as the most sacred city of the Hindus. 
With me in the carriage was a Hindu gentleman of high 
caste. We two were alone in the carriage. Conversa- 
tion on history, philosophy, literature, art, and religion 
took place. He asked finally what I thought of Benares. 
I answered more truthfully than wisely, that I thought it 
was, in the native quarter, the vilest city I had ever 
visited. His eyes flashed; his face flushed. He was a 
city official. He made some very disparaging remarks, 
and for the most part true, regarding New York. The 
sights, sounds, and smells of Benares justified my severest 
criticisms. One needs no stronger argument for foreign 
missions than to go from the native quarter, with its filth, 
its sacred cows, its worship of monkeys in the Durga 
Temple, its fanatical pilgrims in the streets, and the burn- 
ing of bodies on the banks of the Ganges, to the Christian 
quarter, with its clean streets, its quiet, and all the evi- 
dences of Christian civilization. 

This gentleman told me that he was a graduate of 
Queen’s College in Benares, that he studied ina Christian 
atmosphere, and that his whole attitude toward Christi- 
anity had been modified. But he showed me the yellow 
threads which proved that he had been initiated into the 
inner circles of Brahminism. If he should remove those 
threads his wife and children would run away from him 
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as if he were a leper. I dared, finally, to ask him this 
question: “Who is the ideal man of the race? Is it 
Brahma, assuming that there was such a man, Buddha, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, or Mohammed?” His eyes mois- 
tened and his lips quivered as he said, “‘ The ideal man 
of the race is Jesus Christ.” My emotions were tender 
as I said: “ Jesus Christ is my Saviour. Would that he 
were your Saviour also.” So I bade him good-by at his 
station. This was his testimony-to Christ. 

I dare summon Jesus Christ. O thou Christ of God, 
what thinkest thou of thyself? Jesus Christ speaks: 
“Before Abraham was, I am”; “J and my Father are 
one ”’; “‘ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 

May I dare summon God the Father? With deepest 
reverence we say, O God, Eternal, Immortal, Invisible 
One, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, still doing 
wonders, What thinkest thou of Jesus Christ? We are 
standing on the banks of the Jordan. Jesus has just been 
baptized by John, the heroic Baptist, to fulfil all right- 
eousness ; the voice of God is heard, “ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” We are on the Mount 
of Transfiguration. Christ’s face shone as the sun, and 
his raiment was white as the light. The cloud over- 
shadowed Moses and Elias. Out of the cloud came the 
voice of God saying: “ This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased; hear ye him.” 

O men and women in this audience, I ask you all in 
his own glorious Name, and in his own solemn words, 
“What think ye of Christ? ”’ I beseech you, in the name 
of him before whose bar we must all stand, that each one 
of you now in heart fall down at Jesus’ feet, and utter 
with Thomas, out of penitent and believing hearts, this 
confession of faith and love, “‘ My Lord and my God.” 


+ 


VI 
THE HEALING OF ONE DEAF AND DUMB 


“ And they bring unto him one that was deaf, and had an 
impediment in his speech; and they beseech him to put his 
hand upon him. And he took him aside from the multitude, 
and put his fingers into his ears, and he spit, and touched 
his tongue; and looking up to heaven, he sighed, and saith 
unto him, Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. And straightway his 
ears were opened, and the string of his tongue was loosed, 
and he spake plain.”—Mark 7 : 31-37. 


Our divine Lord gave no small part of his time and 
thought to the healing of the body. It is not too much 
to say that, in a real sense, Jesus followed the medical 
profession. Medical practitioners are, in a genuine way, 
disciples of the Great Physician. It may surprise you to 
know that, out of forty-five narrated miracles wrought 
by Jesus, thirty-six were miracles of restoration from 
sickness and death. There must have been a vast multi- 
tude of other cures, of which we have no specific record. ~ 
Taking into account the difficulties of locomotion in 
Christ’s time, it may be doubted whether any physician 
~ever had a larger practise than the young healer from 
Nazareth. 

The church still continues this beneficent service. The 
church builds hospitals, founds institutes of medical 
research, and, in a word, continues Christ’s miracles of 
healing. The birth of the scientific spirit is the birth of 
a new era in Christian service. We cannot, indeed, work — 


Christ’s miracles as they were performed by him; but we 
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can have Christ’s spirit. All men cannot, indeed, heal 
instantly ; but we can provide hospitals for healing slowly, 
and we can provide homes for the incurable. The fact is 
that the medical spirit and work should be honored as a 
part of the direct work of Jesus of Nazareth, Son of man 
and Son of God. 

The Evangelist Matthew tells us in a general way that 
when Jesus had returned from Tyre and Sidon to the 
Sea of Galilee, great multitudes of lame, blind, dumb, 
maimed, came to him to be healed. Out of this multi- 
tude, the Evangelist Mark selects one case whose healing 
he describes in detail. The healing of this man‘on the 
east side of the Jordan is related only by Mark. 


The Patient * 


I call your attention especially, in the first place, to the 
patient, the subject of Christ’s miracle of healing. We 
are told that he was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
speech. Dumbness is almost always the result of deaf- 
ness. Those who cannot hear articulate sounds are sel- 
dom able to utter articulate speech. The Greek term here 
employed implies that the man could articulate only with 
difficulty; having lost his hearing from some cause, he 
gradually lost also his power of speech. His difficulty is 
not traced to a spiritual source, as is the case with the 
dumb man mentioned by Matthew. (Matthew 9 : 32.) 

Fortunately for this man, he had friends who brought 
him to the great Healer. These friends beseech Christ 
to put his hand upon the unfortunate patient. Happy are 
they who have friends who bring them to Jesus. This is 
the greatest kindness which can ever be performed to 
men, women, or children. The world abounds today with 
men and women who are deaf to the voice of Jesus, even 
when he speaks in tones of gentleness or of severity; 
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their ears are stopped, so that they do not hear his voice. 
For long years, he has spoken to many of you who are 
now listening to my voice; you have turned a deaf ear to 
his entreaties; you have said “No” to his tenderest 
appeals; he has long knocked at the door of your hearts. 
I beseech you to hear his voice today. In all congrega- 
tions there are those who are dumb, so far as concerns 
the giving of testimony for Christ. How many there are 
who have painful impediments in their speech! They are 
voluble in the marts of trade; they are eloquent while 
discussing politics; but they are pitifully silent when 
called upon to give testimony to the healing power and 
redeeming love of Jesus Christ. Thrice happy are those 
who have friends who bring them to Jesus, that their ears 
may be unstopped to hear his voice, and their tongues 
unloosed to herald his praise. 


The Physician 


Turn away, for the moment, from the unfortunate 
patient to the glorious Physician. The friends of the 
patient brought him to Jesus, that the Physician should 
put his hand upon the patient. Jesus will not heal this 
man in this way. We read that he took him aside from 
the multitude. Doubtless there was a. wise reason for 
this course on the part of Jesus. Did we know all the 
circumstances, we should see the wisdom of all the differ- 


~~ ent methods which he adopted in effecting cures. He did 


not need that any one should tell him, for he knew what 
was in man. He rightly understood the spiritual condi-_ 
tion of each one who was brought to him for healing. © 
Sometimes he healed in the crowd, but on other occasions, 

as here, he led the patient aside from the multitude. 
Sometimes he effected a cure by a word; then again by 
a touch; and still again he sent one patient to wash in 
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the Pool of Siloam, that he might recover his sight. In 
‘some cases the healing was instantaneous; in other cases 
the cures were gradual. We may be absolutely sure that 
‘in every case he adopted the wisest possible course, based 
on his knowledge of the physical, mental, and spiritual 
conditions of the patient. Manifold wisdom governed 
all our Lord’s proceedings. 

Why did our Lord lead this patient aside from the 
multitude? Various answers have been given to that 
question. Some have said that he wished to avoid all 
show and ostentation; but shall we admit that there were 
show and ostentation when he did not lead the patients 
aside from public observation? Others have said that he 
wished to avoid the publicity which might bring him at 
the moment embarrassing crowds. Probably it is better 
to say that he did not wish to have it supposed that he 
was bound to any one mode of healing. These varied 
forms of healing would stir up a lively expectation of 
blessing, and would show the wisdom as well as the love 
of Jesus as Healer and Saviour. 

Often still, God has to take us aside from the multi- 
tude when he wishes to teach us great spiritual lessons. 
It is necessary at times for us to be alone with God. He 
lays us on beds of suffering that he may teach us lessons 
of patience, heroism, and faith. Often men will not listen 
to the voice of God, and learn the lessons he desires 
amid the rush and roar of daily duty; but in the quiet 
of the sick chamber, they will hear the voice of God and 
learn the lessons he wishes to teach. 

We see that Christ came into physical contact with the 
patient. There is marvelous power in the touch of hand 
or finger. These symbolic actions were necessary in this 
case, as the man could not hear the words of Jesus. The 
only modes of contact with him were by sight and feeling. 
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Christ put his fingers into the man’s ear, and then touched 
his tongue. By these signs, he would awaken the man’s 
faith. Christ would also teach the patient and teach us 
that healing virtue resided in his own body. Power must 
go out from the divine Physician to the unfortunate 
patient. In this case the cure was gradual and the points 
of contact by the Physician and patient were by these 
visible signs. 

We come now to a very striking threefold act on the 
part of Jesus; this act is profoundly significant and un- 
usually instructive. The Evangelist Mark, who always 
abounds in graphic descriptions, reproduces the scene 
with rare vividness. Behold the picture: here is the 
patient ; here are the waiting friends; here is the divine 
Physician. Let us fix our eyes on Jesus at this interest- 
ing moment. We have, in the first place, his upturned 
look; we read that Jesus looked up to heaven. The up- 
ward look is expressive of an act of prayer. This act our 
Lord performed in the blessing of the five loaves and 
two fishes ; also at the raising of Lazarus; and also before 
he offered the great high-priestly prayer, as recorded by 
the Evangelist John in his seventeenth chapter. Our 
Lord’s act, in looking up to heaven, we must imitate. 
Our power comes from above. Its author is God. If 
we are to have power with men, we must have power first 
with God. We are to be simply channels, through which 
the divine power may flow; we are to touch men with 
one hand and God with the other hand; and through us 
the divine power will flow to those with whom we are 
in contact. Let us never forget Christ’s upward look. 
If this look were necessary on his part, how much more 
is it necessary on our part! 

We read next that our Lord “ sighed.”” The word here 
translated “sighed” is often rendered “groaned.” It 
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was a natural expression of distress. What is the signifi- 
cance of this sigh or groan? It certainly implied intense 
desire and earnest prayer. But it seems to me it meant 
very much more than desire and prayer in this particular 
case. This helpless man now before Christ was a living 
proof of the wreck which sin had brought into this world. 
We remember that at the grave of Lazarus Jesus groaned 
in spirit and was troubled. Any particular sorrow 
brought before Christ was but a sample of the mourners 
of all times and places. The sin and sorrow of the race 
suggested themselves to Jesus and extorted the sigh or 
groan from his sympathetic heart. There still is match- 
less power in sympathy. Sympathy means, as the word 
in its derivation implies, fellow feeling, suffering with 
another. The word “compassion” is Latin, while the 
word “sympathy ”’ is Greek. Both mean the safhe thing 
—suffering with another. The upward look incarnates 
itself in the sympathetic sigh. Our power-with men will 
depend largely upon our sympathy with men in their 
sorrow. 

The upward look brings forth the sympathetic sigh; 
then comes the omnipotent word—Ephphatha. ‘The 
Evangelist Mark preserves for us the actual Aramaic 
word, Ephphatha. We here recognize the narrative of 
one who was an eye-witness, and one who was also an 


ear-witness in the case. We have a similar example in 


the record of the raising of the daughter of Jairus. 
There, also, as here, we have another phrase, Talitha 
cumi, “Let the maiden arise.” They are the exact 
Aramaic words employed by our Lord. It is quite in 
the manner of the Evangelist Mark to give us the precise 
Aramaic words employed by our Lord. Superb does our 
Lord appear as he utters this authoritative word. Too 
often have we spoken apologetically when we ought to 
F 
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have spoken authoritatively. When we are consciously 
under the power of God, we should speak with authority 
to men. These words of power made a profound im- 
pression on the mind of Peter, to whom doubtless the 
Evangelist Mark was indebted for the account of the 
miracle. This omnipotent word opened deaf ears, and 
unloosed tied tongues, and raised the dead to life. This 
is the same omnipotent voice which must call those spiri- 
tually dead to life today. God help us to speak in the 
Master’s name with somewhat of the Master’s resistless 
power ! 


The People 


The people were profoundly moved by what they saw 
and heard. They saw the patient’s ears opened and the 
string of his tongue loosed, and they heard him speak 
with plainness. Jesus charged that they tell no man. 
There was some divine reason for the request of silence. 
There is a time to speak, and there is a time to be silent. 
Our Lord did not wish to challenge general publicity at 
this time in his earthly life. The more, however, he 
charged them to be silent, the more did they publish the 
miracle. Their disobedience is not commendable. Neither 
is our silence commendable, when Christ commands us to 
speak. The people, we are told “ were beyond measure 
astonished.” It is an interesting fact that the original 
word for “beyond measure” occurs nowhere else in the 
New Testament. The effect of the miracle was so great 
on the people, that the writer has to coin a Greek word 
to express their boundless amazement. We have here a 
superlative superlative ; it is formed by prefixing a parti- 
ciple, expressive of excess, to an adverb which denotes 
the same idea; it really means “more than superabun- 
dantly.” The wonders of Christ’s grace today produce 
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similar effects. The conversion of Jerry McAuley amazes 
men beyond the power of adequate expression. The 
spiritual miracles are more wonderful than physical mir- 
acles. It is sometimes said that the day of miracles is 
over. We never were in the midst of more astounding 
miracles than today, if we rightly understand that term. 

The concluding notice in this narrative is extremely 
inspiring : “ He hath done all things well; he maketh the 
deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” Many of those 
present in that region of Decapolis were heathen. When 
they beheld the mighty works which were done, they 
acknowledged the goodness and greatness of God. The 
time is coming when God’s redeemed people, looking back 
on all the experiences of their early life, will say with 
profound gratitude and joy, “He hath done all things 
well.” O stammering Christians, submit today to the 
power of Christ, that your stammering may be cured, that 
your spiritual impediment may be removed; and then 
you will say here and now, out of glad and grateful 
hearts, “ He hath done all things well! ” 


Vil 
THE MANIFOLD HANDS OF JESUS 


“Behold my hands.”’—John 20: 27 


It was marvelous condescension on the part of our divine 
Lord to give Thomas the opportunity of ocular and pal- 
pable evidence of the reality of the resurrection. Thomas 
made an unreasonable demand; but it ought to be borne 
in mind that the other disciples saw before they believed. 
It would, however, be impossible for Christ to give us 
today the demonstration which he gave to Thomas except 
by constant miracles; it would be unreasonable for us, as 
it was for Thomas, to make this demand. By submitting 
to this test, Christ showed that he is the One who searches 
the hearts and knows the thoughts of men. It is not 
wonderful that Thomas was overcome by the sight of the 
scarred hands and the pierced side of his Lord, and that 
he should have cried out, “ My Lord and my God.” He 
thus gave fuller testimony to Christ than had been given 
by any other up to this time. In the famous group of 
Christ and the Apostles by Thorwaldsen, in the church 
at Copenhagen, Thomas is represented as a grave and 
~thoughtful man standing in a skeptical attitude, with a 
rule in his hands, as if he would measure all testimony 
and evidence before giving his assent. 

We have three glimpses of Thomas in the New Testa- 
ment record. The first is when he expressed his deter- 
mination to face the dangers which awaited Christ in 


Judea on the journey to Bethany, at the time of the death 
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of Lazarus. Thomas then said to his fellow disciples, 
“Let us also go that we may die with him.” He enter- 
tained no hope of escape. He was always disposed to 
look on the dark side of things. The second glimpse of 
him shows again his character in a similar light: “ Lord, 
we know not whither thou goest, and how can we know 
the way?” This remark showed the prosaic, hesitant, 
and incredulous side of his nature. The third glimpse of 
him is in connection with the resurrection of Christ. 
Thomas unfortunately was absent from the first assembly 
of Christ with his disciples on the evening of the resur- 
rection day. His absence may have been without fault 
on his part, but one cannot help thinking that it was 
caused by his incredulity. He ought to have believed, 
on the evidence of those who had seen Christ, when he 
made his fifth appearance on the day of the resurrection; 
but he absolutely refused, and made the unreasonable 
demand regarding the actual putting of his finger into 
the print of the nails and his hand into the spear wound 
in Christ’s side. How marvelous was the condescension 
of Christ in giving Thomas the opportunity! How glori- 
ous was the confession of Thomas! Nevertheless, Christ 
accompanied his recognition of the confession with a 
gentle rebuke, “‘ Blessed are they that have not seen and 
yet have believed.” 


Chiromancy 


The hands of Jesus gave conclusive evidence of the 
reality of his crucifixion and of his resurrection. The 
hands of Jesus were voiceful witnesses. The hands of 
all men bear conclusive testimony to important features 
in their character and in events in their history. The 
hand is often one of the most instructive members of the 
body. It is frequently a true exponent of the soul. 
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How do we express exultation of heart? We do so by 
the uplifted hand. How do we express the deepest 
friendship of our lives? We do so by the extended 
hand. How do we voice profound grief? There is no 
more expressive manifestation of grief than the wringing 
of the hands. How do we declare our enthusiastic ap- 
proval? We clap our hands with vigor and joy. How 
do we best express repulsion, aversion, abhorrence? The 
hand uplifted and thrust forward is the answer to that 
question. 

Delsarte was a tenor singer and author of some melo- 
dies and several romances. He was also a teacher of 
singing and declamation. He earnestly strove, by an 
elaborate system, to present elocution as a science. He 
showed with marked success how voiceful the whole body 
may become. He gave a tongue to every curve and angle 
of the body. He made its gracefulness illustrative of a 
higher than ordinary conception of the human form 
divine. Under his instruction, the hand became espe- 
cially voiceful. It had a language, a tongue, a tone, an 
accent, of its own. There is, indeed, a science of the 
hand; this is technically known as chirology. The usual 
meaning of this word is the art or practise of using the 
manual alphabet, so as to indicate thoughts by signs made 
by the hands. The word, however, properly has a 
broader meaning. There is no doubt but that many of 

~the ablest philosophers of ancient times fully believed in 
chiromancy, or in the art of divination through the study 
of the palm of the hand. This practise was known as 
chirosophy. The language of the hand was known among 
the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Egyptians, and Hebrews; it 
was carefully studied by such philosophers as Plato, Aris- 
totle, Ptolemy, and others. It is an interesting fact that 
Aristotle found on an altar dedicated to Apollo a treatise 
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on chiromancy, which had been presented to Alexander 
the Great. It is stated that this treatise was written in 
letters of gold. This science was practised in the Middle 
ages, and was considered of vast importance. Such 
philosophers as Albertus Magnus, Paracelsus, and Car- 
danus, and Roger Bacon, were much interested in this 
study. The church tolerated it even when it passed 
severe judgment on magical arts. No doubt the study 
degenerated into jugglery and various other deceitful 
practises. A reasonable view is that all passions and 
thoughts leave their traces on the body. Great impor- 
tance in palmistry is attached to the line of life, the line 
of health, the line of happiness, the line of triangles, the 
mount of Jupiter, of Venus, of Saturn, of Mercury— 
these all have been deemed of extreme importance by 
those who study the suggestions of the record on the hand. 

Great interest has lately been evoked by the study of 
the thumb and the use made of it in detecting criminals, 
and in various other forms of identification. Doubtless, 
there is an element of truth in the science of palmistry, 
or chiromancy, notwithstanding all the charlatanry, super- 
stition, and fraud associated with it. Think what this 
world would be if men had no hands! Where then were 
our painting, our music, and our statuary? The hands 
are a key to character oftener than we suppose. The 
hand-shake is revelatory of the man. The whole soul 
‘may go into the palm. .The hand-shake is often more 
meaningful than a sermon. How significant is such a 
shake from the warm and cushiony hand of a friend! 
How repulsive is the cold, clammy, fishlike touch of some 
others hands! Now, lift that thought up to the hands of 
Jesus. What must have been the touch of his hands, as 
he laid them on the heads of little children! How sooth-— 
ing, healing, and heartening, as they were laid on the 
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sick, the sorrowing, and the sinful! Behold with me this 
morning the hands of Jesus. Let us accept his invitation 
to Thomas, “ Behold my hands.’’ When he gives this 
invitation, we are more than warranted in accepting it; 
indeed, we are verily guilty, if we refuse the invitation. 
Let us reverently study the hands of Jesus. Holy Scrip- 
ture will be our best guide in this study. Tradition tells 
us that the Evangelist Luke was a painter, All the Evan- 
gelists were painters in that they so truthfully, vividly, 
and beautifully painted the portrait of Christ. 


Creating Hands 


“ Behold my hands.” What hands? Creating hands. 
Who was the Creator of this physical universe? The first 
verse in the Bible reads, “In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth.” To understand these words, 
we must put alongside of them a verse somewhat similar 
in form but vastly deeper in meaning, “In the beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God.” This is one of the profoundest state- 
ments in the New Testament. This verse is the formula- 
tion of the proposition to prove which the entire Gospel 
by the Evangelist John was written. This verse teaches 
the eternal preexistence of Jesus Christ, his personal co- 
existence with the Father, and his divine essence as God. 

_We must add to it the third verse of the same chapter: 
“All things were made through him; and without him 
was not anything made that hath been made.” Here the 
work of creation is distinctly ascribed to Jesus Christ. In 
Colossians, it is affirmed that all things were created by 
him; and in Hebrews, that through him the worlds were 
made. He is the glorious personality of the blessed 
Trinity through whom creative power was manifested. 
Not God the Father, not God the Spirit, but God the Son 
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is the Creator of this physical universe. Long before he 
appeared in the flesh, the psalmist sweetly sang: 


The sea is his, and he made it: 
And his hands formed the dry land, 


The hands of Jesus Christ framed, and have upheld, the 
world. Preservation is continuous creation. His hands 
are mighty as they are gentle. His arm is that of Jehovah 
in power and that of a mother in tenderness. As we 
gaze at the hands of Jesus, we see the hands of the 
Creator. 


Toiling Hands 


“Behold my hands.” What hands? Toiling hands. 
The hands of Jesus—what kind of hands were they? 
We are warranted in saying that they were toiling hands. 
In Mark 6: 3, we have the question, “Is not this the 
carpenter?”’’ It is true the language might be regarded 
as the hasty expression of the excited populace, and might 
mean simply what Matthew implies, when he asks, “Is 
not this the carpenter’s son?” But as Jesus became sub- 
ject to his parents and as his reputed father was a car- 
penter, it is a natural inference that Jesus himself 
wrought in the shop with his father. The occupation of 
the carpenter has always been regarded with honor. The 
apostle Paul was a tent-maker. According to the Jewish 
custom, all the sons of the rabbis and even of the wealthy, 
as well as of the poor, learned a trade. The great Hillel 
was a carver of wood; and Carna, a judge in Israel, was 
a drawer of water. Justin Martyr gives us the tradition 
that Jesus made plows and yokes. 

Jesus was a toiler. His hands were hard with honest 
labor. The sweat-beads of lowly toil stood like diamonds 
on his divine-human brow. He might have come into 
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the world rich; he chose to come poor. He might have 
entered into humanity at its strongest point ; he chose to 
come at its weakest point as a babe and in a lowly home. 
He undertook to lift humanity up, inserting himself into 
it at the bottom. You remember how Holman Hunt 
paints him as a worker in the carpenter’s shop. The day 
is done; the toiler is weary; he stretches out his hands 
in an attitude of fatigue. The setting sun throws its rays 
into the shop. The outstretched hands cast a shadow, 
and lo! it is a cross. 

Learn from these facts a twofold lesson. Too often 
we treat the working man as if he were a mere machine. 
He is bought in the cheapest market, worked for all that 
can be gotten out of him, and then forgotten as worthless. 
We call workmen “hands.” Are they not men? Are 
they not our brothers? Let us remember that Christ was 
a working man. Behold his hard, tired, toiling hands. 
O working man, remember that our Christ can be wor- 
shiped in a factory, as truly as in a cathedral; remember 
that he has dignified and glorified the lowliest toil. Do 
not turn away from Jesus Christ, O working man! He 
is your dearest Friend, he is your Brother in toil, in 
blood, in love. Do not turn away from Jesus Christ. 
Come to him, trust him, love him, serve him; then toil 
will be honor, and service will be glorified as your toiling 
~.hands grasp in love the toiling hands of Jesus Christ. 


Healing Hands 


“Behold my hands.” What hands? Healing hands. 
Our Lord sometimes healed with a word, and often that 
word was spoken at a distance from the person healed. 
But you have all noticed how many of his miracles were 
performed by the touch of the hand. There lies Peter’s 
wife’s mother in a raging fever; her life trembles in the 
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balance. Behold, Jesus enters Peter’s house; he ap- 
proaches the suffering woman; he touches her hand, and 
instantly the fever leaves her, and she rises and ministers 
unto the household. See the deaf stammerer in the pres- 
ence of Jesus. Christ touched his tongue, and it was 
loosed; Christ “ put his fingers into his ears, and behold 
they are opened” to all the music of God’s fair earth. 
Listen to the hired funeral mourners chanting a dirge, 
because the daughter of Jairus is dead. Behold Jesus 
entering the room where lies the maiden. The noisy 
mourners are driven out. Behold Jesus, the three chosen 
apostles of the chosen twelve, and the parents of the dead 
maiden. The house is now solitary and still. The par- 
ents stand like funeral tapers beside the couch, of their 
dead daughter. Behold Jesus taking her by the hand; 
hear him saying, Talitha, cumt, “ Maiden, arise.” And 
now the tide of life courses through every vein and artery. 
How marvelous was the power of Jesus, and how merci- 
ful the touch of his hands! See this funeral procession. 
It is passing out of the gate of Nain. Behind the bier is 
a lonely widow; all her hope is dead. Two strokes of the 
brush of the Evangelist Luke paint her picture: “ The 
only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” A volume 
is told in these words. Christ’s power is here; “ Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise.” We then read, “ He that 
was dead sat up, and began to speak.” We thus see 
funeral rites transformed into resurrection joys. Ob- 
serve once more the power of the hands of Jesus. We 
behold two blind men stumbling into his presence. He 
put his hands on their eyes; and lo! the glorious pano- 
rama of mountain, lake, and sky, is unrolled before their 
wondering gaze. See this ghastly object crouching at 
the feet of Jesus! God pity him. The wretched creature 
isa leper. We then read that Jesus “ put forth his hand 
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and touched him.” Amazing result! The man’s repul- 
sive form is now radiant with health and beautiful in 
strength. The hand of Christ transforms defilement into 
purity, sickness into health, and death into life. O 
blessed hands of Jesus! O happy union of the healing 
of all our diseases and the forgiveness of all our in- 
iquities ! 


Suffering Hands 


“Behold my hands.” What hands? Suffering hands. 
Mighty indeed were these hands, as we have seen, in 
creating the world, in preserving its course, and in heal- 
ing diseased bodies. It would seem as if nothing could 
surpass Christ’s power and glory as Creator and Upholder 
of this physical universe. His hand is so mighty that in 
it he measures the waters of the seas, he metes out heaven 
with a span, he comprehends the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighs the mountains in scales. But there 
is something vastly diviner in Christ than mere displays 
of physical power. Those hands so mighty in power 
were painfully pierced because of his love. In Psalm 
22 : 16, we read, “ They pierced my hands and my feet.” 
It is believed by many interpreters that Christ repeated 
this entire psalm, as he hung upon the cross. It is cer- 
tainly expressive of the sorrows of a pious sufferer and 
of one who appeared to be forsaken by man and by God. 
When we turn to the account of the crucifixion, we see 
how literally and terribly the predictions of this psalm 
were fulfilled. Zechariah asked, “What are these 
wounds in thy hands?” Most touching are the words of 
prophet, psalmist, and evangelist regarding the suffering 
of our divine Lord and Saviour. We are told that when 
Ary Scheffer painted one of his famous pictures of Christ, 


for many months he left the hands unfinished. He said: 
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“Hands, as well as faces, are moulded by character. I 
must study the hands of those who, in some measure, do 
the works of Christ.” One day he saw a runaway horse, 
the driver striving in vain to control it. A number of 
lives were in peril. What could the driver do? He must 
make some heroic effort to control the horse and to save 
the lives endangered. Finally, he deliberately risked his 
own life, threw the horse, inflicted serious injuries on his 
own arms and legs, and painfully tore his hands. As the 
artist looked on the hands, torn and bleeding, of the 
driver now a dying man, who had done a deed of sacrifice 
to save others, he said, “ Now I can paint the hands of 
Jesus.” 


Beseeching Hands 


“Behold my hands.” What hands? Beseeching 
hands. Touching indeed are the words which we 
find in Romans 10: 21, “All the day long did I 
spread out my hands unto a disobedient and gainsaying 
people.” We have here the thought expressed by Isaiah 
65: 2-7. The apostle is arguing that the character of 
the people of his day was that of the ancient time. God 
is represented as stretching out his hands in vain; men 
rejected him who ought to have sought him, and found 
him; and he is found by others less likely to accept the 
invitation of his outstretched hands. He had invited his 
people to partake of his favors, but they rejected all his 
offers. Could any picture be more suggestive of God’s 
ineffable love and infinite patience? Behold the Almighty 
stretching out his hands and beseeching rebellious men 
and women to be reconciled unto him. Were not this 
description found on the pages of inspiration, it would 
challenge our credulity. The great God condescends to 

be the Suppliant at the closed door of men’s hearts. He 
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sends his representatives into the world with this mes- 
sage of mercy, “ We beseech you, on behalf of Christ, 
be ye reconciled to God.”’ Here is matchless mercy ; here 
is infinite patience; here is divine tenderness. O men and 
women, be ye reconciled to God. Oh stretch out your 
hands and grasp the outstretched hands of Jesus. 


Blessing Hands 


“Behold my hands.” _ What hands? Blessing hands. 
We have already partially given the picture of the bless- 
ing hands of Jesus, but this attitude deserves further 
emphasis. The disciples are now walking with their risen 
Lord from Jerusalem across the Kidron, up the side of 
Olivet, and then beyond its crest to its eastern declivity. 
They are seeing the risen Lord for the last time. His 
hands are raised in blessing; his lips move in benediction. 
Could anything be more tender and beautiful than the 
words, “ He lifted up his hands, and blessed them’? 
Those hands were never lifted up to smite, but ever lifted 
up to bless. His lips move in benediction; those lips 
were never opened except to bless. And as his voice 
murmurs in loving valediction, a cloud enfolds him for 
his enthronement. 


Interceding Hands 


_ “Behold my hands.” What hands? Interceding 
hands. We saw that his were beseeching hands even 
while upon the earth. May we dare follow him beyond 
sun, moon, and star, as we see him seated on his throne. 
We read that, “He ever liveth to make intercession.” 
Behold his outstretched hands, as he pleads with the 
Father the cause of his people for whom he died. There 
is now salvation for all who draw near unto God through 
him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for them; 
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he is, therefore, able to save to the uttermost. The day is 
coming when every eye shall see his creating, toiling, 
healing, suffering, beseeching, blessing, and interceding 
hands; it is absolutely certain that he shall come with the 
clouds, and that every eye shall see him, and they that 
pierced him shall behold him. God grant that we may 
then see him, not only as our august Judge, but as our 
loving Saviour, our reconciled Lord, and our personal 
Redeemer. 


Vill 
THE MODEL SONS AND DAUGHTERS 


“ When our sons shall be as plants grown up in their youth, 
And our daughters as corner-stones hewn after the fashion 
of a palace.”—Psalm 144: 12. 


In order to throw light upon this text, it is necessary 
that we focus upon it all the light reflected from the 
entire psalm. The psalm from which the text is taken is 
singularly composite. The first eleven verses consist 
largely of quotations from and allusions to earlier psalms, 
and especially from the Eighteenth Psalm. It is not 
always easy to trace the historical or logical connection 
between these various quotations and allusions. It is 
quite certain that the part of the psalm which begins 
with the text and goes to the end differs greatly from the 
preceding verses. In the latter part of the psalm, the 
imitations of other parts of the Psalter suddenly cease. 
This portion of the poem is marked by originality, and 
striking expressions of thought; it is entirely free from 
the characteristics which are so observable in the preced- 
ing verses. It would seem as if this part of the psalm 
~ consisted chiefly of some ancient poem which gives a por- 
trayal of the happiness of the nation in the days of its 
meridian glory. It reminds us of the extraordinary prog- 
ress achieved under David, after his enemies had been 
overthrown, and also of the earlier part of the reign of 
Solomon, This part of the psalm anticipates the return of 
a golden age of peace and prosperity. It recalls the fact 


that, in all periods of the nation’s history, obedience to 
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God brought manifold blessing to the people. After re- 
counting the glorious victories achieved, the poet affirms 
that the nation is surrounded by barbarous enemies, so 
false and treacherous that no covenant with them can be 
trusted; he also prays for deliverance from these dan- 
gerous foes, and he then rises in a loftier strain to the 
hope of the dawn of the age of unclouded prosperity and 
unbroken joy. 

Who was the author of this psalm? It is ascribed to 
David, and probably there is no good reason to doubt the 
correctness of the ascription. If he is the author, we 
may suppose that he made selections from his earlier 
writings for the first eleven verses of this psalm, adapting 
those selections to his new purpose, and making such 
additions as the present circumstances require. MWe can- 
not discover the occasion on which the psalm was written, 
nor the real reason why the quotations and allusions of its 
earlier portion were made. There is evidently a remem- 
brance of former mercies, a recognition of impending 
danger, and an earnest prayer for divine interposition. 
It is the conjecture of Kimchi that it is a prayer against 
the attempt of foreign nations to overthrow the people of 
Israel. Perhaps it refers to the events named in Second 
Samuel, fifth chapter, when, having been acknowledged 
by all the tribes of Israel as their king, and having com- 
pletely subjugated the Philistines, David might look hope- 
fully forward to a long, peaceful, and prosperous reign. 
Others have supposed that the psalm is directed against 
Abner or Absalom. 


A Connecting Link 


The psalm is a link between the urgent entreaties of 
the six preceding psalms and the joyful praises of those 
which follow to the close of the psalter; it thus lies 
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between the six supplicatory psalms which precede and 
the joyful strains of all the remaining psalms reaching 
their matchless heights of triumphant minstrelsy. Atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that the distinctively 
Davidic phrases of the psalm are confined to the first 
eleven verses, and all the verses which follow are inde- 
pendent and original. 


Model Young Men 


Coming to the text itself, we have, in the first place, a 
description of model young men: “ When our sons shall 
be as plants grown up in their youth.’ The imagery here 
employed is very striking; it has often charmed lovers of 
poetry who had no marked sympathy with religious truth, 
or with the Bible as a revelation from God. The lan- 
guage has been often adopted by men not marked for 
religion in addresses before academies and colleges, and 
in articles written on model young men and women. 
Model young men are here likened to plants. What 
young men are, old men are likely to be. It is of the 
first importance to the State and the Church that our 
young men should be right. They are not likely to be 
right in mature age, if they are seriously wrong in early 
youth. Whatsoever young men sow, precisely that shall 
they reap in their maturer years. No law of agriculture 
is more certain of fulfilment than is this law in the moral 
“universe. No man can sow tares in his youth, and reap 
wheat in his maturity. Striking is the language which 
likens robust, stalwart, and model young men to plants. 
The word implies the utmost care in regard to the culture 
and character of these men. They are to be plants, and 
not weeds or briers, nettles or brambles. Unfortu- 
nately, certain young men are simply poisonous plants. 
They ought to get rid of their wild oats; but they can 
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never do so by sowing them. Nothing is more certain 
than that they and their friends will reap terrible har- 
vests from the wild oats if they be thus sown. There is 
nothing worse to be done with wild oats than to sow 
them ; thus sown, they are certain to bring forth an abun- 
dant and terrible harvest. 

Plants which vigorously grow are well rooted in good 
soil. Good rootage is absolutely essential to abundant 
foliage and fruitage. There is always, as every horticul- 
turist or arboriculturist will affirm, a close relation be- 
tween the circle of soil filled by roots and the sphere of 
atmosphere filled by branches. There can be no wide- 
spreading branches, except there be correspondingly far- 
reaching roots. 

Plants also must have fixity, in order toy growth 
and fruitage. They must not be blown about 
hither and thither by every wind. _No more may 
stalwart young men be blown about by every wind 
of doctrine. The man who is rooted in Christ 
endures. He can be trusted, both in his creed 
and in his conduct. I appeal to you, young men, to be 
plants and not weeds, to be fruits and flowers and not 
briers and brambles. Young men without rootage in the 
soil of divine truth are fit for nothing but to be gathered 
up into bundles and rejected. They simply cumber the 
ground. Our cities are full of worthless scions of wealthy 
sires. They have never earned a living for themselves 
nor for others. There are also young men who declare 
that the world owes them a living. This is the devil’s 
creed; it is unworthy the lips of any man who is worthy 
the name of man. The world owes you nothing but a 
fair chance to do your duty, and to win your place with 
other noble and heroic souls. 

Our Scripture shows us that our young men should be 
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as plants grown great. They are to be strongly rooted, 
in order that they may become great trees. They are not 
to be dwarfed, stunted, nor pollarded. <A tree which is 
pollarded is one whose head is cut off at some height 
from the ground, in order that it may throw out branches 
where the amputation of its top has taken place. Young 
men should grow up straight toward heaven with head 
erect, as God intended them to grow. Between them and 
heaven, there should be nothing to prevent the shining of 
the sun, the falling of the rain, and their own erect posture 
and robust growth. The godliness of our sons should 
manifest itself in the goodliness of their lives. Our sons 
should have good rootage in soil enriched by the word of 
God. They ought to feed on the strong meat of divine 
truth. We all ought to know that the word of God 
creates the noblest characters known among men. We 
need men that are stalwart, vigorous, robust, in their early 
lives, that they may do their grandest work in advanced 
years with the hopefulness, elasticity, and vigor of their 
youth. 

This growth, our Scripture teaches us, is to be in youth 
—“ grown up in their youth.” Youth is the proper time 
for growth. A dwarfed youth is a sad sight. No man 
has a right to be a dwarf, physically, intellectually, or 
morally, when, in all three respects, he might be somewhat 
of a giant. Every man ought heroically to strive against 
~truncation of body, mind, or heart. The life of youth is 
neither to be withered nor blasted; it ought to be helpful, 
joyous, and vigorous. As well-rooted young trees, our 
young men are to be full of promise. If they do not 
grow physically, intellectually, and morally, in their youth, 
when will they grow? If dwarfed in the morning of life, 
they will never attain to true growth in life’s noonday. 
What joy or misery sons may give their parents! They 
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bring joy that is full of peace and glory, or sorrow whose 
poignancy words cannot describe. What is the wealth of 
our millionaires, compared with the noble lives of loving 
sons? Sons who do not grow aright are a reproach to 
manhood. Were it not that there is some hope of their 
eventual improvement, it would be a blessing to have had 
them die in their early youth. God grant that our sons 
may grow up as plants, in symmetry of body and mind, 
in purity and nobility of heart, and in consecration and 
Christianization of soul and life! 


Daughters as Corner-stones 


This is the season of the year when young men and 
young women are graduating from our academies and 
colleges. The hearts of teachers, parents, and ministers, 
are tenderly directed to the young men and women who 
are going forth from the schools into the activities of 
daily life. One would be more or less than human did 
he not grow tender as he thinks of these earnest young 
people standing on the threshold of their careers. This 
inspired description of model sons and daughters has 
special fitness at this season of the year, and in the experi- 
ence of many of us who are parents and teachers. We 
cannot but be grateful for the characteristics of noble 


young men and beautiful young women, which are given 


us in this striking text. 

Our daughters are to be as corner-stones hewn after 
the fashion of a palace ora temple. The word translated 
“ corner-stones ” is zaviyyoth. This word occurs only in 
the plural form; it properly means “corners ”; it comes 
from a verb meaning “to hide,” “to conceal.” The word 
may refer to the corner columns of a palace or a temple; 
there may be an allusion to columns sculptured with fig- 


‘ures, as was so common in Egyptian architecture. We 
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know that great care was often bestowed by the Greeks 
and Romans in making pilasters. The pilaster is a square 
pillar usually extending from a wall from one-quarter 
to one-third of its breath. In Greek achitecture, pilasters 
were not made to correspond with the order of columns 
with which they were used; but in Roman achitecture, 
they usually followed the design of the accompanying 
columns. In the beautiful arch at Tripolis, the pilaster 
was independent and richly ornamented. The decorative 
pilasters of the early Italian Renaissance were the most 
charming works of their class. Caryatides was the name 
given to female figures in Greek architecture, when ap- 
plied instead of columns to support an entablature, or to 
fill any other office of a column. These figures were 
dressed in long robes. They were found in Greece as 
supports of thrones or lustral vases; they were used in 
Greek architecture as early as the sixth century, B. C. 
The story accounting for the origin of the name, as in- 
tended to humiliate the women of Carye who joined the 
Persians and who were captured by the Greeks and car- 
ried into captivity, is probably a pure invention. This 
text suggests the architectural figures known as the carya- 
tides. The idea of the text is not, as in the familiar 
version, so much that of polishing or smoothing the 
column, as it is that of hewing or sculpturing the pillar. 
Thus grace, symmetry, and fair proportions were sought 
~and probably secured. It is affirmed that this word is 
used only once elsewhere in the Bible. A blessing is 
desired for the whole family, in the language here em- 
ployed. To leave out the daughters would be an unpar- 
donable blunder. The parts of the building are connected 
by the corner-stones ; thus by daughters as corner-stones 
families are united. Daughters not only hold families 
together, and adorn them by grace and beauty, but, 
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according to the laws of heredity, as lately taught by 
scientists, daughters transmit to their children the noblest 
qualities of the preceding generation. 

Bodily vigor is a part of this desirable strength. The 
young women of today are larger and more robust than 
were those of an earlier generation. Daughters surpass 
their mothers in physical vigor and size. Any one who 
will watch the young women who are graduated from our 
foremost schools and colleges will see that those of today 
are much larger than those of a former generation. 
Rowing, golfing, tennis, and other outdoor sports, have 
brought untold physical blessings to the young women of 
our time. Physical development is a possession of mar- 
velous value. Once, strength and even health were 
thought to be unbecoming a woman of refinement, cul- 
ture, and gentle manners. Thank God, that tae tas gone. 
Healthful sports in the open air have knocked out’ of the 
minds of parents many foolish and hurtful notions. 
Health is not only a privilege, but a duty. Habits which 
destroy it are a dishonor to womanhood. 

Mental strength is almost as desirable as physical health 
in man or woman. The assumption that women are rich 
in emotions and poor in brains is a libel alike on woman 
and on her Creator. She wins honor everywhere in the 
educational world. On both sides of the sea, she has 

captured, in many instances, the highest honors even in 
philosophy and in mathematics. The day has passed 
when sensible men will speak patronizingly of the intel- 
lectual attainments of women. One reason why many 
men are opposed to coeducation is that many women 
capture class and college honors from the men who are 
their fellow students. 
Moral force, however, is woman’s, as it is man’s, high- 
est element of strength. Women largely rule the world. 
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Nothing is more certain than that William Ross Wallace 
was right when he said, 


The hand that rocks the cradle 
Is the hand that rules the world. 


Woman is rightly chargeable with many of the most ter- 
rible evils that have afflicted the race; and woman is 
rightly honorable for bringing the sweetest blessings of 
life to our homes and hearts. She may be angelic or 
satanic; in either case, her power is almost unlimited. 
She is the fairest product of creation. It would be easy 
to occupy all the time of this discourse in quotations from 
the greatest poets, ancient and modern, glorifying or 
denouncing woman. The truth regarding her lies between 
these extremes. True, women can make home a Hades 
or a paradise. When our daughters are by faith united 
to Christ as the chief Corner-stone, they attain their 
loftiest womanly beauty and highest queenly glory. 
Christianity gives woman her true dignity and her endur- 
ing honor. Greece, in the days of her most resplendent 
culture, denied woman her place of honor among educated 
men. Only women whose name was suggestive of re- 
proach were permitted to mingle with men and take part 
in economic, literary, or philosophical discussion. Only 
the hetairai were expected freely to associate with men, 
and take part in learned discussions. To some degree, a 
similar remark applies to the geisha in Japan. We know 
that in China, India, and other countries dominated by 
heathen ideals, the crown of glory is struck from the brow 
of woman even to this hour. 


Beautified Corner-stones 


These corner-stones are to be hewn or sculptured 
after the fashion of a palace or a temple. On the 
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corner-stones in ancient architecture, there were often 
figures of great beauty ; this remark applies especially, 
as we have already seen, to columns or pilasters. In 
Roman architecture, these pilasters were often tablet- 
like columns and finished with capitals, harmonious 
with the various orders of architecture of which they 
were a part. These figures were graven with much 
care. We thus get from this text, in relation to our 
daughters, the idea of discipline, of culture and char- 
acter, resulting in marked beauty. Our young women 
need the broadest and noblest culture. Heart purity 
will reveal itself in face beauty. Physical beauty in 
face and figure is greatly to be desired. Beauty is an 
asset of enormous value. For this gift, God ought to 
be thanked; for its right use in the service of God, 
women should labor and pray. Beauty in dress and 
manners is also desirable and should be made the 
object of careful consideration. Unnecessary ugliness 
is shameful. Beauty is not simply skin-deep. Lofty 
thoughts reveal themselves in noble countenances; 
beauty of the soul translates itself into beauty of face, 
of cheek, and eye. True culture of mind and heart 
gives beauty in face and form. There is no piety in 
mere ugliness. Goodness secures the highest beauty. 
When our sons are nobles in spirit, and our daughters 
are maids of honor in heart, every home becomes a 
royal residence ora holy temple. _ 

How, then, can this masterful sculpture of the soul 
be secured? Who is the matchless Sculptor? Only 
he who created body, soul, and spirit, can recreate our 
trine being into faultless beauty and celestial glory. 
When our bodies become the temple of the Spirit of 
God, the process of divine beautification is begun in 
the soul and will be revealed in the body. When the © 
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heart becomes the throne of Jesus Christ, all the 
actions of the life will become the realm in which he 
royally reigns. Pure thoughts naturally translate 
themselves into noble acts. Impure thoughts poison 
the blood and stain the soul. An angry man is a man 
filled with both physical and spiritual poison. How, 
then, can we secure noble sons and beautiful daugh- 
ters? We ourselves must possess somewhat of the 
nobility which we wish to see reproduced in our 
children. It is a tremendously solemn thought that 
we live over again our lives in our children. We 
ought to strive to make our lives worthy to be repro- 
duced in the generations to come. According to the 
deepest laws of heredity, it is absolutely true that the 
iniquities of fathers are visited upon their children to 
the third and fourth generation. This statement in 
the old commandment of the decalogue is not a threat 
on the part of God; it is simply a statement of a law, 
as eternal as God and man, and as universal as gravi- 
tation. In this commandment, we are furnished with 
a warning which we ought solemnly to heed. This 
tremendous law is not true, simply because of its for- 
mulation in this commandment; but it is formulated 
in this commandment because it is eternally true, 
whether formulated or not. Fathers must account for 
their iniquity in setting a bad example to their house- 
~holds ; but their sons and daughters, on arriving at the 
age of judgment and responsibility, must walk in right 
ways, or bear the punishment which belongs to their 
own violation of law, whatever the guilt of their par- 
ents may be. Many of the evils of life, such as 
poverty, disease, and infamy, befall children, because 
of their ungodly and vicious parents; but the children 
will be held responsible for their own share in the 
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violated commandment, even though they have in- 
herited certain tendencies toward evil. What is more 
beautiful this side heaven than a home whose heads 
are godly, and whose sons and daughters are heirs of 
God and joint-heirs with Jesus Christ? Such a home 
is a prophecy of heaven itself. Young men and 
women, yield your hearts fully to Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord; become living stones in the temple 
of God; let God himself sculpture the noblest of all 
images on mind and heart—the image of the ideal One, 


his Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ. Let the divine 


Spirit of God dwell in your souls, and he will trans- 


form your bodies into holy temples teraples even of 


the living God. 
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IX 


THE ARDENT HEART AND THE VOCAL 
FONGUE 


“ My heart was hot within me; while I was musing the fire 
burned: then spake I with my tongue.”—Psalm 39: 3. 


One of the great modern German critics has called this 
psalm the most beautiful of all the elegies in the Psalter. 
In this psalm we have the sad complaint of one who de- 
sired to be at peace according to the will of God, but who 
was deeply conscious that he was not resigned. How 
often, in hours of bereavement, I have heard men and 
women say, It is not possible for us to say to God, “ Thy 
will be done.” I have always urged them not to grieve 
because they could not immediately say, “ Thy will be 
done.” Were they all to say, “Lord, help me to say, 
Thy will be done,” in due time God would surely give 
them the desired resignation and peace which passeth all 
understanding. 
The writer of this psalm was anxious that he should 
have perfect resignation to God’s will, and yet he knew 
>that his heart was not submissive to that will. He prayed 
for light that his doubts might be scattered, and his soul 
flooded with joy. He hid his feelings just so long as it 
was possible for him to keep them under his control. He 
feared that, should he speak, he would say something that 
would dishonor God in the presence of his enemies. That 
is a very common condition of men and women in our 
day and in all times; they hide their feelings lest they 
should speak and dishonor their Lord. 
100 
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But there came a time when the Psalmist could not re- 
main silent. He must speak, and he turns away from 
men and speaks unto God. His appeal is tender and 
touching; his heart is lifted to God. His heart still turns 
to God, as he says in a later verse in the psalm, “ My 
hope is in thee.” In that statement there is a sure 
foundation on which all of us may securely rest. 


Meditation 


The writer of this psalm was David; we cannot, how- 
ever, discover the time or the circumstances in which 
it was written. But we do know that it was a time of 
trial, of perplexity, of a disheartened feeling, and of 
profound humility. The Psalmist could not understand 
the reason for God’s providences that came upon him. 
He was perhaps at times disposed to complain. of the 
divine arrangements. At times he is overcome with the 
mystery of God’s providences in relation to himself. He 
is not able longer to conceal his thoughts; they must be 
expressed; they burst into speech. All Christian men 
and women have had somewhat similar experiences. 

But in any case we see the value of moral thoughtful- 
ness, the value of meditation. Ours is a busy world. — 
We rush hither and thither. The old-fashioned life is 
gone. Many families now no longer meet together morn- 
ing after morning, or evening after evening, or both 
morning and evening, for the reading of God’s word and 
for prayer. It is thought necessary to rush through | 
breakfast, often reading the morning paper at the same 
time, hastening to the elevated or subway trains, and then 
it is a continuous rush throughout the remainder of the 
day in whatever business a man may be engaged. The 
hustler is the hero of the day: he who hustles most is 
supposed to be the most successful man. It is well to 
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have our thoughts at times called to quiet meditation. 
Unconverted men especially do not stop to think. They 
drift with the current. It is only a dead fish that floats 
down-stream; it takes a live fish to go up-stream. Any 
kind of a man can float with the current, but it takes a 
living man to go against the current. God said, “ Israel 
doth not know, my people doth not consider.’ Christ 
said, ‘ Consider the lilies of the field.” God’s books are 
wide open before us. Nature is God’s book as truly as 
the Bible. This book I hold in my hand is the revealed 
Bible. Both the book of nature and the Bible are revela- 
tions from God. Nature, when rightly considered, is as 
truly as the Bible a revelation from God. Though not so 
full or so divine a revelation as the Bible, the book of 
nature as certainly speaks of God and his works. The 
Psalmist says, in the Nineteenth Psalm: “ The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night sheweth knowledge. There is no speech nor 
language, where their voice is not heard. Their line is 
gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end 
of the world.” This psalm shows us that there is no 
contradiction between natural and revealed religion. 
Both are from God; both lead to God. 

If men would only stop to meditate upon God, there 
would not be a man in the world opposed to God; if 
~men would stop to think, they would see the hand and 
the heart of God in all things. 


God’s voice is heard in the sighing of a reed, 
God’s hand is seen in the gushing of a rill, 
God’s heart is felt in everything, 
In earth beneath, in heaven above— 
If men would only stop to think— 
This earth is but an echo of his love. 
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“They that know thy name will put their trust in thee,” 
says the Psalmist. If a man does not trust God, it is 
quite certain that he does not know God. Every man 
who is opposed to God is opposed to himself. Every 
man opposed to God ought to be ashamed of himself, for 
he is opposing his own highest good, his own noblest self, 
his own divinest manhood. 

Christian men ought to meditate much upon God and 
all his wonderful works, and upon his boundless love in 
redeeming them from the guilt and so the penalty of sin; 
they ought to remember the pit from which they were 
digged by the death of Christ on the cross; and from 
which they were lifted to the unique dignity of sons and 
daughters of the Almighty; they should meditate upon 
their lofty distinction as heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ. Christian workers ought to meditate much upon 
how they can best serve their Lord; how they can be 
more useful in God’s work; striving to make new and 
better plans in church work ; how they can be more enter- 
prising for Christ and for the church. There are many 
men who are wise in their own business and utterly worth- 
less in God’s kingdom. I hope the time will come when 


hosts of great, brainy laymen will give to the kingdom _ 


of God the attention which they now give to their own 
business. That day has partly come. Last year was the 
most wonderful year of the century for bringing great 
laymen—great financiers, multimillionaires, lawyers, doc- 
tors, educators, and statesmen, all laymen—in touch with 
the progressive movements in the upbuilding of the king-- 
dom of God. Never since the days of the apostles was 
there so much brain laid on God’s altar in twelve months 
as during the past year. Yet even now, with all this 
wealth of offerings, there is opportunity for and great 
need of many more such workers. 
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How rejoiced I was when our Sunday school superin- 
tendent came to me to discuss new and progressive plans 
for the upbuilding of our Sunday school. When I see 
robust men, stalwart laymen, and beautiful and conse- 
crated women filled with holy enthusiasm, planning for the 
church and planning for the kingdom of Christ, then a 
note of hope and joy is struck on earth, which is caught 
up in heaven and chanted by the angels with a Hallelujah 
Chorus. 


Emotion 


First we dwelt upon the value of meditation. Our 
second thought is of the certainty of right emotion as 
the result of prayerful meditation. Musing made the 
Psalmist’s heart hot within him. Profound and holy 
meditation will result in flaming emotion. We may 
think ourselves into a holy flame of feeling and of 
emotion. When we bring appropriate thoughts to 
dwell upon God, the result will be a holy flame of 
feeling. When a loadstone has lost its magnetism, it 
is said that if it be placed in filings of steel, it will 
be recharged with its lost power. Meditation is the 
nurse of prayer, it is the oil to the lamp of praying 
and preaching. Meditation pours good thoughts into 
the soul, and then pours right words out of men’s 
mouths. Jeremiah said, “ His word was in mine heart 
~as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary 
with forbearing, and I could not stay.” And also in 
Jeremiah we read, ‘“ Wherefore thus sayeth the Lord 
God of hosts, Because ye speak this word, behold I 
will make my words in thy mouth fire, and this people 
wood, and it shall devour them.” 

Now what are some of the elements of true religious 
meditation? The most important element is love to 
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God ; and, as a consequence of love to God, there will 
be love to our fellow men. When Christ opened to 
the two disciples on the way to Emmaus the Scrip- 
tures, and taught them the things concerning himself, 
their eyes were opened and they knew him, and after 
he had vanished out of their sight, they said one to 
another, “ Did not our heart burn within us, while he 
talked with us by the way, and while he opened to us 
the Scriptures?” When we commune with God, our 
heart will burn within us, and we shall have joy in 
the Lord’s service. Joy makes service easy ; joy makes 
the lips eloquent; joy makes the hands helpful. “The 
joy of the Lord is your strength.” The whip of duty 
makes the slave obey; but the joy of the Lord renders 
glad service; although it is better to serve by the force 
of the whip than not to serve at all. I rethember a 
night some time ago at the close of a Sunday €vening 
service and after I had a very hard day, when I was 
called upon to visit some one who was ill. I was 
given the wrong address, so that I went to four dif- 
ferent places and climbed stair after stair in my effort 
to find the right place. I was weary in mind and 
body, but there was joy in my heart that I could 
bring some light to that sick aged one. When I saw 
the joy of the Lord in her face, I felt rewarded a 
thousand times for all the labor required to find her. 
Out of such meditation there will come gratitude to 
God, and peace will flow over the believer’s soul; he 
longs to serve even the lowliest of men. Every true 
believer in God wants to give something to men. The 
fire of love burns within him toward God and man. 
Nothing is too much for him to do for Jesus who has 
bought him with such a sacrifice in giving his life on 
the cross, the just One dying for sinful men. 
H 
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Utterance 


We have seen that meditation leads to emotion. In 
the last place, we find that emotion leads to utterance— 
meditation, emotion, utterance. “‘ While 1 was musing 
the fire burned: then spake I with my tongue.” If feel- 
ing stop with feeling, and do not find expression in action, 
it may become hurtful rather than helpful. You read a 
novel, and you are moved to tears. But if you never go 
around the corner to help some one whose condition 
should move you to tears, then your emotion was hurtful. 
Your emotion should have been translated into usefulness. 
There ought to be expression, utterance to our emotion. 
After musing, we ought to speak with our tongues, and 
put forth action in our lives. 

I remember once when I was in England; it was the 
time of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee. I was speaking with 
a beautiful English woman, and every time I mentioned 
the queen’s name, she bowed. I met an English gentle- 
man not long afterward; whenever I mentioned the 
queen’s name, he doffed his hat. You may say that was 
going too far. But you never can go too far when the 
King is Jesus Christ. Your head never can bow too 
low, nor your knee bend too humbly, nor your heart be 
uplifted unduly, when you are speaking of Jesus Christ. 
Like the apostle Paul, at the name of Jesus we should, 
as one eloquent writer said of the great apostle, “go off 
at a word.” It is a very suggestive phrase. The apostle 
is talking or writing quietly, and the name of Jesus comes 
up, and off he goes, his soul is uplifted, and he bursts out: 
“Thanks be unto God who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift.” Hear him again: “O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
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How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out!” Hear the apostle John; he also has been 
musing ; in his case the fire burns; for him utterance must 
be found: “‘ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God and his Father; to him be glory and 
dominion forever and ever!” 

The Psalmist mused until his soul was hot; then he 
said, “ Come and hear, all ye that fear God, and I will 
declare what he hath done for my soul.” It is amazing 
that we can keep silent when Jesus is the theme. Silence 
is criminal when the utterance of the name of Jesus is 
our duty, our privilege, our glory. 

The true Christian longs to have others share with him 
in his joy in the love of Christ. If a man can keep 
his religion to himself, it is not worth keeping’ Here is 
this beautiful rose; its perfume fills all this atmosphere. 
If Jesus, the Rose of Sharon, be in my heart, the perfume 
of his name will fill all the atmosphere in which I moved. 
I could not hide it if I would. He is dearer to me than 
all beside on earth beneath or in heaven above. How 
can we be silent! We must tell of Christ’s goodness in 
our business life, in our social life, in our family life, and 
in our church life. 

You remember that the heroes of Homer’s Iliad attrib- 
uted all the success which they secured to their gods, 
heathen though they were. Believers in the New Testa- 
ment ought to have as much religion as the pagans of the 
Iliad. Will you speak for Jesus? Will you tell men of 
Christ? Will you tell some one today? When have you 
spoken a good word for him? 

How my heart was touched when I read in Jan Mac- 
Laren’s “Bonnie Brier Bush” of the incident of the 
young minister when he was preparing his first sermon. 
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He at first had in mind a very philosophical and profound 
discourse. Then the words of his Highland Scotch 
mother came to his memory. She had said, ‘“ Laddie, 
speak a gude word for Jesus.” And he tore up his sermon, 
and wrote a new one; and he spoke “a gude word for 
Jesus.” I would speak “a gude word” for Jesus this 
morning, telling men of his name, his love, his glory. 
Will not you tell of him? Tell of him with burning 
hearts, and then you will tell of him with eloquent lips. 
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THE FOUR MILITARY COMMANDS 


“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong.’—J/ Corinthians 16: 13. 


THE apostle Paul was near the close of his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians when he wrote the text of this morn- 
ing. His thoughts come upon him thick and fast as he 
writes. He compacts them into as few words as pos- 
sible; and thus this verse contains truths which might be 
expanded into a volume of appropriate exhortation. 
These are indeed stirring words. After the lapse of so 
many centuries they have still power to quicken the 
heart’s throb; they appeal powerfully to all that is noblest 
and truest in the soul of every genuine man. Paul was 
much with soldiers. We know that he lived under the 
shadow of the mightiest military monarchy the world had 
ever known. Troops filing through streets of cities, and 
marching over the great roads of the open country, were 
a familiar sight to the apostle Paul. In Philippi, in 
Troas, in the Pisidian Antioch, and in many other towns 
evidences of the presence of Roman soldiers abounded. 
In Syria there was a standing army of sixty thousand 
men. Wherever Paul went he became familiar with mili- 
tary uniforms, military quarters, and military terms. We 
know also that he was chained to the hand of a soldier in 
his captivity at Cesarea, a captivity which lasted about 
two years; we know also that during his adventurous 
voyage to Rome an officer of distinction was his close 


companion. Many hints in his epistles indicate his 
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familiarity with soldiers, and his frequent military meta- 
phors show that the language of the army was often the 
most natural form of expression which he could use in 
the utterance of his great thoughts. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that he often used their forceful forms of ex- 
pression. These words all through suggest the camp, the 
march, the battle-field; they stir the blood like the blast 
of a trumpet. They belong to the twentieth century as 
truly as to the first century. He is not a true man who 
does not catch their spirit and feel their inspiration. 
They are stronger in the original than they can be in 
any translation. 

Omitting the words, “in the faith,” we have in the 
Greek just four words for the whole verse. These four 
words are all imperatives—words of command, sharp, 
arousing, authoritative. In the English translation, omit- 
ting the same three, we have ten words; in the Greek 
but four. Let us look at these four words in the order 
in which Paul gives them. / 


Watch 


This is the command of an officer to a sentinel on duty. 
Watchfulness is of the utmost importance to a soldier. 
The enemy may steal in unawares, and all the advantages 
of a well-fought field may be lost by the carelessness of a 
sentinel. Carelessness has lost more battles than coward- 
“ice. Carelessness has ruined more reputations than open 
viciousness ; it has robbed more men of the highest suc- 
cess than has inability. An officer who did not establish 


pickets, send out scouts, and post sentinels would be 


speedily disgraced as unworthy of his position. Watch- 
fulness and attention to details are often the noblest ele- 
ments of power. Watch and pray, this is a divine com- 


mand. A Christian is always in danger; therefore, he — 
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should always be on the watch. The Corinthians, to 
whom Paul wrote these words, were in great danger; 
already dissensions had arisen among them; false teachers 
abounded; false doctrines were rife. There was great 
danger that their faith should be corrupted and their souls 
imperiled; and so Paul had to speak the arousing word. 
Christians now are exposed to danger. Neglect church 
duties, neglect secret prayer, and the habit will grow, and 
the heart soon become cold. How sad it is that many 
run well for a season and then fall out by the way. We 
have enemies within and without; the heart is but partially 
subdued ; the will is often rebellious; the affections often 
cold and wayward. No chain is stronger than its weak- 
est link, no man than his weakest point; and every man 
has his weak points, except he be weak all over. We are 
to guard against our weak spots and our besetting sins; 
we are also to guard against our strong points and ‘our 
sins which are not besetting, as we and others usually 
suppose. 

It is a striking fact, and one to which attention is often 
called, that many Bible characters fail at the very points 
where they were supposed to be strongest. Moses was 
justly honored for his meekness; and yet it was he who 
spake unadvisedly with his lips, and lost thereby the honor 
of entering the promised land, and thus clouded his future 


‘and shadowed his name. Elijah stood defiantly on Mount 


Carmel trusting in God and despising Baal; and yet it 
was he who a little later lay under the juniper tree petu- 
lantly praying that he might die because he so feared the 
wrath of the impious Jezebel. The apostle Peter was 
noted for his heroism; and yet it was he who lost his 


courage and repeatedly denied his Lord when taunted by 


a servant maid. The apostle John is known as the apostle 


whom Jesus loved, and who so tenderly loved Jesus in 
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return; and yet it was he who wished to call down fire 
from heaven upon the Samaritans, and thus became a 
representative of national bigotry and of religious intoler- 
ance. We need to guard our strong as well as our weak 
points; not only our besetting sins, but those which we 
do not place under that description, may often require 
our most serious thought, and may most need our con- 
stant watchfulness. 

If our sentinels be not at their post guarding against 
Satan, he will assuredly gain the victory when we are off 
our guard. 


Stand Fast in the Faith 


It is plain that even in that early day there was a sys- 
tem of truth, a body of doctrine to which they were to 
adhere. This was delivered to the saints, and delivered 
once for all. Perhaps a reference may be made here to 
the resurrection; perhaps to the summary of the gospel 
which we have in verses three and four of the preceding 
chapter. Paul exhorts them not to give up the faith for 
the wisdom of the world; but to stand for the truth of 
the gospel, and maintain it even unto death. Only as a 
man is fixed in this faith will he keep his ground in the 
hour of temptation; only as his faith is strong will he be 
able to overcome the world, both when it fawns and when 
it frowns. We are to stand fast in line; if we be dis- 
orderly and disunited our power is largely gone. The 
enemy’s plan is to divide and to destroy; our determina- 
tion must be to stand fast in the line and to conquer. To- 
day the church needs to listen to these ringing words of 
the apostle. Many lean this way and that. Believe me, 
there is a standing-point—the faith; there is a line to 
which we must come up—the faith; there is something 
which we may grip for support—the faith. Stand, there- 
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fore, Christian friends; stand firmly and joyously; and 
having done all things, stand. 


Be Men 


This is a striking and stirring exhortation. There is 
but one word in the original Greek, but it is impossible 
for us to translate it in one word in English. I feel the 
power of this word; it deeply moves and arouses me; it 
appeals to all that is noblest in the soul. This word 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. We have it 
in the Septuagint, and in many classic writers; we have 
in Isaiah 46 : 8 the equivalent Hebrew word, ‘“‘ Remem- 
ber this and show yourselves men.” The apostle Paul 
means to say: “Show yourselves men: act the manly 
part; be brave, be true, be courageous. Do not be like 
children, tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine.” 
Let your understanding receive truth; let your heart em- 
brace it, and then give up life itself rather than the truth 
of God. It is as if he had said: “ Buy the truth, and sell 
it not; buy it at any price, sell it at no price.” 

This idea of manliness runs all through the Bible, and 
through Christian experience. Two misrepresentations 
of Christianity are common. One is that it is gloomy, 
the other that it is unmanly. Never were there greater 
mistakes. Christianity is chivalrous, knightly, kingly, 
queenly, brave, and heroic. The apostle here recognizes 
the truth. He says in effect, When attacked, do not 
flinch, stand your ground, press forward, strike home, 
conquer. Denounce the evil, defend the right. Such de- 
cision will give us power. The Word of God abounds 
in proofs of this: “‘ When a man’s ways please the Lord, 
he will make even his enemies to be at peace with him”; 
and again: “ Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be 
established. He that believeth shall not make haste.” 
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To have faith in God and to be firm in duty is to make 
Satan dread. you, the world respect you, and God honor 
you. 

Where do you find the bravest men and the noblest 
women? In the church of God; in the army of the Lord. 
Where the grandest examples of heroism, self-sacrifice, 
and noble consecration, but in the church of God? Who 
but Christian believers have made the page of history 
illustrious with deeds of immortal valor? For love of 
God and of souls brave men have become braver still, and 
tender women have been transformed into heroines in 
life and saints in death. They have gone into dungeons 
damp and loathsome, they have gone from country and 
friends to the jungles of India and the swamps of Africa, 
and they have been stretched on the rack and dragged to 
the stake. They dyed the Alpine snows with their blood; 
they have trodden the glens of Scotland and climbed its 
rugged hills, and they went up from the Grassmarket in 
Edinburgh in a chariot of fire to glory and God. They 
have been the Nelsons, the Wellingtons, the Havelocks, 
and the Gordons in battle; they have been the Polycarps, 
the Chrysostoms, the Luthers, and the Bunyans in perils 
and in deaths for their faith. Today the loftiest man- 
hood and the divinest womanhood of the world is in the 
church of God. Let infidelity hide its diminished head. 
The glory of manhood is the outcome of Christian faith 
and love. Christian faith consecrates patriotism and 
makes brave soldiers for flag and country braver, manlier, 
and nobler still. 


Be Strong 


This command also is one word in the original Greek. 
The manliness of which we have spoken will manifest 
itself in strength. All admire it. Hero worship is deeply 


\ 
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embedded in human nature. Christianity refines, en- 
nobles, purifies, and glorifies this tendency. Paul still 
preserves the idea of an army; if one company or divi- 
sion be opposed by too great force strengthen that part. 
If an attack is to be made on any entrenchment of the 
force, summon all your strength for that attack. Fear 
not; apologize not; fear robs you of power; it invites 
and insures defeat. “I can do all things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me,” said Paul. These words are as 
wise as they are brave. They are as humble as they are 
loyal. 

We cannot boast too much if only our boast is in the 
Lord. Faith makes the Almighty power of the Omnipo- 
tent Jehovah ours. Our cause is good—the faith; our 
Captain is good—Jesus; our companions are good—the 
saints of all ages. In any case we are sure of* victory. 
Each one can say: “ For to me to live is Christ, and to 
die is gain.” How the glorious words of God to Joshua 
come echoing down the centuries! Who might fill Moses’ 
place? But God says to Joshua again and again: “ Be 
strong and of a good courage, be not afraid, neither be 
thou dismayed; as I was with Moses, so will I be with 
thee; I will not fail thee nor forsake thee; there shall 
not any man be able to stand before thee all the days of 
thy life.” So David spoke to Solomon, “ Be strong and 
of a good courage, and do it, for the Lord God will be 
with thee.” So said Hezekiah when the king of Assyria 
uttered his impious threats: “ Be strong and courageous, 
be not afraid nor dismayed for the king of Assyria, nor 
for all the multitude that is with him; for there be more © 
with us than with him. With him is an arm of flesh, but 
with us is the Lord our God to help us and to fight our 
battles”; and we then read, “And the people rested 
themselves upon the words of Hezekiah, king of Judea.” 
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Paul’s brave words come to mind, “Be strong in the 
Lord and in the power of his might.” From another part 
of the field we hear the beloved John say, “‘ I have written 
unto you, young men, because ye are strong, and the 
Word of oes abideth in your, and ye have overcome the © 
_ wicked one.” . 


XI 
THE TRUE CHRISTIAN SABBATH 


“And he said unto them, The Sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the Sabbath: so that the Son of man is Lord 
even of the Sabbath.”—Mark 2: 27, 28. 


Tue Pharisees charged the disciples of Christ with doing 
that which was not lawful to be done on the Sabbath 
Day. It was not the act itself which the disciples had 
performed, but the time of its performance which gave 
occasion for the charge now made. The tradition of the 
Jewish fathers considered the plucking of the ears of 
corn here described as a kind of harvesting, or reaping, 
and as such it was labor forbidden on the Sabbath. The 
institution of the Sabbath was wise and good, from what- 
ever point considered. Its aim was to instruct men in 
many ways, to aid in the worship of God, and to train 
families and nations in the service of God. Its duration 
is perpetual. Its abolition would be unwise, unscriptural, 
and ungodly. The Sabbath provides for rest and wor- 
ship. Our physical nature requires rest, and our spiritual 
being demands worship. 

The Pharisees gave minute directions on the observance 
of the Sabbath. Their meticulous traditions made the 
Sabbath a burden grievous to be borne. The mere recital 
of their misinterpretations would excite our laughter, or 
evoke our pity. The Essenes in their observance of the 
day were even more strict than were the Pharisees. Some 
writers have affirmed that the recognition of the Sabbath 


was borrowed from the Egyptians, or from the Baby- 
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lonians. But there is no reason for seeking a heathen 
model for all Mosaic institutions, as is the habit of some 
scholars. Christ discouraged a traditional observance of 
the Sabbath. This observance would have transformed 
the Sabbath into a day of heartless neglect of important 
duties, and would have emphasized sanctionless rigor re- 
garding matters of no value. Christ never was opposed 
to the right keeping of the day; he opposed merely its 
abuses. He honored the day as one of personal privilege 
and one of beneficent enjoyment. 


Lord of the Sabbath 


In the passage before us, he declared that “The Son 
of man is Lord even of the Sabbath.” This is a great 
saying; if our Lord were not divine, it would be a saying 
worthy of instant condemnation. Some scholars have 
interpreted the phrase “Son of man,” as denoting any 
man, or man in general. The sense then would be that 
as the Sabbath was appointed for man’s benefit, it is his 
prerogative to use it for his own advantage. But this 
interpretation is assuredly not correct. The Scriptures 
everywhere deny to a man the right of abrogating or sus- 
pending a divine law at his own discretion. Such a pre- 
rogative can belong only to God, or to God incarnate in 
the person of the Messiah. No individual man can be 
singled out as having the Sabbath for himself, unless it 


~~ were Adam; and surely no one will assert that it was 


made for Adam in any sense exclusive of his posterity. 
The phrase “Son of man,” according to the usage of 
Scripture, can be applied only to Christ. The meaning 
then is that the Sabbath was ordained for man, not for 
any individual, but for the whole race; not for any man 
as a Jew or a Gentile, as a Christian or a non-Christian, 
but for man in the large sense of the term. The Sabbath 
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is entitled to man’s regard in all countries and centuries 
and in all possible conditions of life. 

The Sabbath, therefore, is subject to the Son of man, 
who is its Creator, its Teacher, and its Sovereign. The 
Sabbath, in its essence, is perpetual. And the right to 
modifying and controlling it belongs to Jesus Christ, and 
this right can be exercised only by his authority, He 
came to redeem man, and all things concerning the human 
race are committed to him as its head; he is, therefore, 
emphatically the Lord of the Sabbath. He is Lord of 
all things pertaining to his kingdom, but also and uniquely 
is the Lord of the Sabbath. 

Thus Jesus asserted to these Pharisees, punctilious ob- 
servers of their own traditions regarding the Sabbath, his 
authority over even the Sabbath. His disciples were not, 
therefore, to be condemned by the Pharisaic traditions 
regarding the Sabbath; these disciples were subject to his 
directions as the Messiah and the Lord of the Sabbath. 
He did not abolish the Sabbath, he ennobled it, and later 
he merged it into the Lord’s Day. 


Christians Not Obliged to Keep the Seventh Day 


For a time the early Christians kept both the seventh 
day and the first day as periods of worship. This was 
most natural. They were Jews, and as such were accus- 
tomed to keep the seventh day. But before the end of 
the apostolic period, and especially after the destruction 
of the city of Jerusalem, the first day, known as the 
Lord’s Day, was thoroughly established as the day of rest 
and worship. The apostle Paul, in Romans 14: 5, 6, 
clearly taught that the requirements of the law regarding 
the keeping of the seventh day were not binding on Chris- 
tians. He rebuked those who criticized one another for 
esteeming one day above other days, and emphasized the 
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importance of regarding the day as unto the Lord. His 
rebuke might well be applied to Sabbatarians today, who 
affirm that in keeping the first day we are guilty of sin 
before God, and virtually bowing at the feet of the Pope, 
and so having “ the mark of the man of sin.” In Colos- 
sians 2 : 16, 17, a similar rebuke is administered. Thus 
under the Christian dispensation the Jewish Sabbath gave 
place to the Christian Sunday. In like manner the Lord’s 
Passover became the Lord’s Supper; so the Hebrew Sab- 
bath became the Lord’s Day. We do not like the heathen 
names of the week-days. They assuredly are heathen in 
their origin. Sunday is so called because the day was 
dedicated to the worship of the sun. Monday was sacred 
to the moon. Tuesday is Twis or Tiwes Day. This was 
the god of war and honor among our ancestors. Wednes- 
day is from the Saxon Woden or Odin. This was the 
highest god of the old Germans and Scandinavians. 
Thursday was consecrated to Thor, the god of thunder, 
answering to the Jove of the Romans. Friday was con- 
secrated to Frigga or Freya, the Saxon Venus and wife 
of Odin. Saturday was Saturn’s day. Saturn instructed 
the people in agriculture and gardening. He thus ele- 
vated them from barbarism to social order and a higher 
civilization. He is often represented as an elderly man 
with a sickle and ears of corn in his hands. 

It may also be charged against the names of the months 
__ of the year that they are all of heathen origin. Assuredly 
‘this fact will not be denied. January is from Janus, a 

Latin deity represented by two faces looking in opposite 
directions. He was the god of the sun and of the year. 
His temple at Rome was never closed except during uni- 
versal peace. He is represented with a key in one hand 
and a staff in the other. He presided over the beginnings 
of all undertakings. February is from the god Februus. 
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This was the month of expiation. On the fifteenth of this 
month the great feast of purification was held. March is 
from the Latin Martius, belonging to Mars, the god of 
war. April is from the Latin word to open, as the 
month in which the earth opens to new fruits. May was 
so named in honor of the goddess Maia. June is from 
Juno, as this month was sacred to this goddess. Some, 
however, say that the name is from Junius Brutus, who 
abolished regal power at Rome. July is named from 
Julius, the surname of Caius Cesar, who was born in 
this month. Before this name was given to the month it 
was called Quintilis, or the fifth month according to the 
old Roman calendar. The name was changed at the sug- 
gestion of Antony. August is from the name of the 
Emperor Augustus Cesar. The name was given to the 
month in honor of his first consulate that ménth. As 
there were only ten months originally in the Roman year, 
the other names give simply the number of months. The 
Christmas festival was doubtless a transformation of a 
series of heathen festivals, such as the Saturnalia, Juvena- 
lia, and Brumalia. These were all kept in Rome in the 
month of December. They were great holidays, espe- 
cially for slaves and children. The Church Fathers also 
saw in the birth of Christ, the Sun of Righteousness, the 
Light of the world. There was thus a suggestion of the 
birth-festival of the unchanged sun which on the twenty- 
fifth of December, after the winter solstice, begins anew 
its career. These influences led to the selection of De- 
cember the twenty-fifth as the birth-festival of our Lord. 
Easter also is clearly a heathen word; but we have made 
Easter, next to Christmas, the most joyous festival of the 
church. The Christians of that early day aimed to trans- 
form heathen into Christian festivals. We are doing the 
same thing now with our Chinese “boys” in our Sunday ~ 
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schools, who wish to keep the Chinese New Year. We 
encourage them to do so, but we make the day distinc- 
tively religious by singing of hymns and by other Chris- 
tian exercises. We can fill all these heathen names with 
great and noble Christian thoughts. We have already so 
done to a great degree. 


Changes in Calendars 


The frequent and great changes in the calendars of 
different nations make the identification of the seventh or 
the first day from creation well-nigh impossible. The 
Jewish year in the earliest periods consisted of twelve 
lunar months, a thirteenth being from time to time added 
to harmonize the year with the sun and seasons. The 
length of the Jewish year varied from 352 to 385 days. 
The Syrian and Macedonian calendars underwent equally 
great changes. The year of the Egyptians was based on 
the seasons alone; it made no reference to the lunar 
months. It contained 365 days of twelve months of 
thirty days each; five days supplementary were added at 
the end of the year. The Greeks reckoned according to 
real lunar months, twelve making the year ; about 594 B.C. 
Solon introduced into Athens the mode of reckoning 
alternately twenty-nine and thirty days to the month; 
occasionally an intercalary month was introduced to har- 
monize the civil and the solar year. The Romans at the 
_ first divided the year into ten months, making the lunar 
year consist of 354 days and afterwards 355, leaving ten 
or eleven days and a fraction to be supplied by the 
intercalary division. This arrangement continued until 
the time of Julius Cesar; then was contrived the so-called 
Julian calendar. The equinox was restored to its proper 
place by inserting two additional months. The year 46 
B. C. was called the year of confusion, as it contained 
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fourteen months. In the year 1582, Pope Gregory XIII, 
with the aid of the learned astronomer Clavius, abolished 
the Julian calendar. Ten days were deducted from the 
year 1582 by calling October twenty-five October fifteen. 
The calendar was ten days in error until this change was 
made. The calendar which we now use is called the 
Gregorian calendar. It was adopted in Spain, France, 
and Portugal in 1582. In Catholic Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands it was adopted in 1583. But 
in Protestant Germany, Holland, and Denmark it was 
not adopted until 1700. In Great Britain and its colonies, 
it was accepted in 1752. Then it was that the first of 
January was considered as the beginning of the legal year. 
Until lately Russia preserved the Old Style. George 
Washington was born in 1732, twenty years before the 
New Style was adopted. He was therefore born Feb- 
ruary 11, and not February 22, as in the New Style. 

During the French Revolution a new calendar was in- 
troduced November 24, 1793. The year was of twelve 
months of thirty days each, and five féte days were added 
to this number. But January 1, 1806, Napoleon reestab- 
lished the common or Gregorian calendar. The flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca to Medina was September 13, 
622 A.D. The name Hegira, was afterward adopted as 
the name of the era; but the Mohammedans reckon their 
time beginning with July 16. The Mohammedan year is 
about eleven days shorter than our year. These numer- 
ous and great changes in calendars show the difficulty, if 
not the impossibility, of identifying the seventh or 2 
first day from creation. 


Reasons for Adopting the First Day 


1. The seventh day was observed by the Hebrew 
people in memory of the rest of God after creation, and 
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also for deliverance of the people from Pharaoh’s cruelty. 
The first day of the week is now honored by the Christian 
church in memory of Christ’s resurrection from the dead, 
and his triumph over the grave. This was a sublimer 
achievement than creation. The Jewish Sabbath was 
buried in Christ’s grave, and never had a complete resur- 
rection. Those who insist that we should have a direct 
command for the change of day forget that Christ’s 
“acts” speak louder even than his words; his “acts” 
are really legislative. They are as authoritative as was 
his Sermon on the Mount. It was not by formal promul- 
gation that he was “ declared to be the Son of God with 
power.” This declaration was made by his glorious 
resurrection from the dead. If Seventh Day Christians 
were truly consistent they would reject the doctrine of 
the Trinity because it has not been declared in Scripture 
in so many words. Quietly as Christianity largely dis- 
placed Judaism, so gradually the Christian Sabbath has 
displaced the Saturday Sabbath. The apostles often went 
to the synagogues on Saturday to evangelize the Jews; 
but we have no record that any Christian assembly after 
Christ’s resurrection ever met on the seventh day for 
preaching, or for the Lord’s Supper, or for any acts of 
Christian worship. Christ never attended a synagogue 
on the seventh day after his resurrection. Why did he 
not do so if the seventh day were still the Sabbath? 
__Converted Jews raised discussion as to whether or not 
Christians ought to keep the seventh day; but there never 
was any discussion as to keeping the first day as the day 
of rest and worship. 

2. Christ honored the first day of the week by repeated 
visits to the disciples on that day. The evangelists all 
tell us that he rose on the first day. Five times that day 
he showed himself to his followers; on the first day of 
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the next week he appeared to eleven disciples. During 
the forty days between his resurrection and his ascension 
he never attended services in the synagogue, so far as 
the record affirms. Formerly he frequently attended the 
synagogue on the seventh day; now he honored the meet- 
ings with his disciples on the first day. These are facts 
which speak louder than words. 

3. The first day of the week was called the Lord’s Day. 
This is a form of expression used only in the New Testa- 
ment regarding the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. 11 : 20) and 
regarding the Lord’s Day. (Rev. 1 : 10.) The passage 
referring to the Lord’s Supper denotes that which 
peculiarly commemorates the death of our Lord; so the 
passage referring to the Lord’s Day commemorates his 
resurrection. This is a most appropriate and beautiful 
name for our day of rest and worship. The Lord’s Day is 
now by the vast majority of Christians considered to be 
the successor of the seventh-day Sabbath. The small pro- 
portion of believers who strive to put Saturday in its place, 
must bear the burden of proof that Saturday is the 
seventh day from creation. They are striving to turn 
back the dial of the Christian nations; they never can 
succeed in this effort. Were not the days of creation 
indefinite periods of thousands of years? Is not God’s 
day of rest from creation still continuing? Does not the 
Bible reckon historic time from the birth of Adam? Per- 
haps, indeed, the sacred day of the Jews was once the 
first day and not the seventh. 

The first day as the Lord’s Day has been mentioned 
by many writers, both heathen and Christian. The well- 


_ known letter of Pliny to Trajan, while Pliny presided 
over Pontus and Bithynia, beautifully describes the wor- 
_ ship of the Christians on the first day of the week. Ter- 
-tullian, the earliest Latin Father of the church whose 
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works are extant, joins in a similar recognition. So does 
Dionysius of Corinth. He was the author of epistles to 
various congregations; among other letters is one to the 
Athenians, urging them to hold fast to the faith and to 
live according to the gospel. The Didache, or “ Teach- 
ing,” of the apostles, a work which belongs to the first 
half of the second century, bears similar testimony. 
Clement of Alexandria, born about A. D. 150, and one 
of the most famous teachers of the Christian church, is 
in the same category. He was converted from paganism 
to Christianity. His testimony is of peculiar value. 
Similar also is the testimony of Justin Martyr, born about 
the year 100. He speaks of the day called Sunday and 
of the assemblies of Christians who recite the memoirs 
of the apostles and the writings of the prophets. He 
speaks beautifully of the prayers that were offered, of the 
collection of alms, and of the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. He remarks appreciatively on the meetings on 
the Lord’s Day, giving reasons for the selection of that 
day, affirming that it was not only the first day on which 
God dispelled the darkness, and formed the earth; but 
also because Jesus Christ our Saviour rose from the dead 
on the first day. Justin Martyr was a famous Christian 
apologist. He was born in Palestine, probably near 
Nablus, and he suffered martyrdom at Rome under Mar- 
cus Aurelius. I shall cite only one other witness— 
Ignatius. He was one of the Apostolic Fathers, and was 
said to have been a disciple of the apostle John. He was 
pastor in Antioch in 69, and was thrown to wild beasts 


in the circus in that city by command of Trajan in the — 


year 107. He is the reputed author of a number of 
epistles. He tells us that the Christians did not, like the 
Jews, worship on Saturday, but honored the Lord’s Day 
as a time of rest and worship. 
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4. On the first day of the week the Holy Spirit came 
to qualify the apostles for their work of converting the 
world to Christ. The day on which the Spirit came, 
according to the testimony of great scholars who have 
spent years in the study of the subject, was the first day 
of the week. Next to the resurrection of Christ, the 
coming of the Spirit was the greatest event in the early 
history of the church. It was in fulfilment of ancient 
prophecy, and in harmony with the promise made by 
Christ. To my mind, this was one of the greatest honors 
that could have been given to the first day of the week. 
The Day of Pentecost inaugurated a new era in the his- 
tory of the church and of the world. It really was the 
beginning of church history. 

5. On the first day of the week we find Paul preaching 
in Troas when the disciples came together to break bread. 
Paul tarried there seven days, and yet the first day is the 
only one mentioned on which the disciples assembled to 
partake of the Lord’s Supper. Christianity had now 
begun to assume a settled form; and such a weekly ob- 
servance was already an established custom. See the full 
account in Acts 20 : 6-12. 

6. The directions which the apostles give to Christians, 
as shown in 1 Corinthians 16 : 1, 2, show that they were 
accustomed to meet for worship on the first day of the 
week. The apostle gives instructions respecting the col- 
lection and transmission of alms for the poor saints of 
Jerusalem. Nothing is more certain than that it was 
the custom of the disciples to meet for worship on the 
first day of the week. Here again acts speak louder than 
words. We shall be greatly wise if we follow their in- 
spired example. 

7. A seventh reason is that we cannot clearly tell which 
is the first and which is the seventh day from creation. 
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Because of the sphericity or orbicularity of the earth, the 
change of place necessitates some alteration in the time of 
beginning and ending the day. It is always somewhere 
sunrising and somewhere sunsetting; always somewhere 
noon and somewhere midnight. The great question is, 
Where should we begin the day? 


The Physical Reason 


The day is now reckoned to begin at a line 180 
degrees west from Greenwich, England. This line runs 
north and south through the Pacific Ocean, about 4,000 
miles west of America. But it is only a little more than 
one hundred years since this line was fixed where it now 
is. It was placed there simply for convenience; there is 
no reason in the nature of things other than convenience 
for fixing the line there. Rev. D. M. Canright, in his 
pamphlet on the subject, on the authority of Prof. E. S. 
Holden, of Lick Observatory, affirms that the day line 
has been counted from seven different places. These 
places are thus named: Canary Islands, Teneriffe, Ferro, 
Paris, Berlin, Jerusalem, and Washington. From Jeru- 
salem in the east to Washington in the west, the distance 
is about eight thousand miles, or nearly one-third of the 
distance around the globe. The beginning of the seventh 
day has varied by so much at different times. Before 
another one hundred years shall pass the day line may 
be changed again. There is no divine authority whatever 
in the case. One place is as likely to be in harmony with 
God’s will as another ; no one knows, and God has made 
no revelation on the subject. Certain it is that the Fourth 
Commandment does not require all men to keep Saturday 
as a holy day. Men are told to work six days and rest 
the next day. If we begin work on Monday and rest on 
the day called Sunday, we are keeping the law as truly 
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as do those who rest on Saturday. No man on earth 
can prove that the original Sabbath was Saturday. 

We know that going around the world one way we lose 
a day, and going the other way we gain a day. A few 
years ago | had this experience myself. Take the exact 
case. Going west a man when near the one hundred 
and eightieth meridian, which marks the division between 
the eastern and western hemispheres, and is exactly anti- 
podal to Greenwich, sits down to dinner at twelve o’clock 
noon on Friday. While the dinner is in progress, the 
time is changed and lo! when he ends his dinner it is 
Saturday a little past noon. Going east he sits down to 
dinner Saturday noon, and the time is changed during 
the dinner hour, and when he rises from the table it is 
Friday a little after noon! Take another case. Here in 
Boston are two Sabbatarians who start on a journey 
around the world. The one goes east; the other goes 
west. Each keeps carefully during the entire journey 
the seventh day, as the sun sets. When they meet again 
in Boston they will be two days apart. One may be keep- 
ing Friday and the other Sunday. These facts show the 
utter absurdity of the Sabbatarian view. It is childish- 
ness in the extreme; it is the acme of silliness. It is 
astonishing that men and women who lay claim to com- 
mon sense should hold this view. It is positively sad also 
that many who hold this view speak rebukingly of those 
who keep the first day of the week as if they were guilty 
of sin against God and were wearing “the mark of the 
beast.” 

If I lived where Mohammedans predominated, I could 
with a good conscience keep Friday as the day of rest 
and worship. One can rest and worship better when 
those about him are doing likewise. The Mohammedan _ 
chose Friday as a day of public assemblies partly because 
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there is a Mohammedan tradition that the creation of 
man took place on Friday ; but chiefly to differentiate Mo- 
hammedanism from Judaism on the one hand and Chris- 
tianity on the other hand. If I lived where Jews were 
in the great majority, I could keep Saturday. In either 
case I would have no reason to suppose that I was not 
obeying God’s command, and was not in receipt of his 
benediction. 

Our day of worship ought to be, and it really is, the 
“queen of all days.” The greatest blessings that have 
ever come to the church of God have been bestowed on 
assemblies worshiping on the first day. God help us to 
be vastly more careful as to how we spend his holy day 
rather than as to what day we shall consider holy! This 
great lesson our beloved America and the whole Christian 
world need constantly to remember and earnestly and 
prayerfully to observe. 


XII 
THE MASTERFUL EPHESIAN MINISTRY 
Acts 20: 17-27 


WE see by the thirteenth verse of this chapter that Luke 
and his companions set sail to Assos, at which place they 
were to take Paul on board the ship. We see that this 
great apostle was master of all the details of the journey; 
whether on the land or on the sea, he was a king among 
men. Did he live in our day, he might be a great failway 
king, a successful banker, a leader of armies or navies, or 
a statesman of the highest rank. He desired to walk 
alone to Assos; the distance was possibly twenty miles 
by land, but much farther by sea, on account of sailing 
round Cape Lectum. We therefore see him walking 
alone on the magnificent Roman road. On each side of 
the road there were great oak forests. Paul wanted to 
be alone; natures like his have at times a great yearning 
for sympathy, but at other times they are conscious of 
an imperial necessity for solitude. Lofty thoughts fill 
the apostle’s soul. We may well believe that, though 
unseen by human eyes, the angels walked with him; it is 
absolutely certain that Jesus drew near and was by his 
side. Walking stimulates intellectual activity and exalts 
spiritual meditation. Silence is often a sanctuary; soli- 
tude is frequently the best companion. 

In due time he reaches Miletus. He is anxious to 
reach Jerusalem by Pentecost, and therefore desires to 
avoid unnecessary delays. Miletus was a town on the 
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Carian coast of Asia Minor; it was, in Paul’s day, the 
seaport of Ephesus. It was a commercial center of great 
importance; its ships visited the Mediterranean and the 
Euxine seas. It founded many cities, and was honored for 
its commercial enterprise. In 334 B.C., it was captured 
by Alexander the Great, after which event its importance 
waned, although in the time of Paul it had recovered 
somewhat of its former prosperity. It remained in exis- 
tence until several centuries after the Christian era. Its 
decay was largely due to the silting of the Meander; this 
process changed the coast-line so that the site of Miletus 
is now several miles inland. To the Christian world, the 
chief interest of the place is associated with the name and 
visit of the apostle Paul. He has thrown the halo of his 
immortal name over the fever-smitten site of Miletus, 
which was honored by his illustrious presence. At 
Miletus the vessel carrying his companions was obliged to 
stop for a little time. The apostle determined to utilize 
the brief delay at Miletus by meeting the elders of the 
church at Ephesus. Did he visit Ephesus, he might not 
be able to reach Jerusalem by Pentecost. Delay, volun- 
tary or accidental, was almost certain, and he must resist: 
the temptation to go again to the city in which he had 
labored so long and so heroically. But he must have a 
few words with the teachers and elders of the Ephesian 
church before they part, perhaps never to meet again. 


__ The distance between the two places was between thirty 


and forty miles; they were connected by a well-kept road. 
A messenger is dispatched at once, and the elders of the 
church might well be in Miletus to spend Sunday with 
their beloved teacher, the heroic Paul. 

Beginning with the seventeenth verse of this twentieth 
chapter of the Acts and going to the end of the chapter, 
we have, with related incidents, the address which the 
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apostle Paul delivered at Miletus to the elders of the 
church at Ephesus. We can well imagine the joy of the 
Christians at Ephesus, when told that Paul was at Miletus 
and was awaiting their coming. Picture their journey, 
and the joy of the meeting on their arrival. This is one 
of the most touching scenes in the life of the apostle. 
The people are gathered, perhaps, as we have said, on 
Sunday. They are not in a house or church; their place 
of assembly is on the beach, within sound of the rippling 
sea. They are really holding a little prayer-meeting, like 
the one by the riverside at Philippi, under the canopy of 
heaven. It is a moment of intense interest; never in 
heaven will Paul or those elders forget the Sunday spent 
in Miletus. 

The great apostle is now to make his noblest speech. 
The delivery of a great speech is a historic eveft in a 
man’s life. Think of Demosthenes, as he rises to deliver 
his immortal oration “On the Crown ”; or Cicero in the 
senate, delivering his four speeches against Catiline; or 
Burke pronouncing his philippic against Warren Has- 
tings; or Daniel Webster, the Doric column of New En- 
gland, as he utters his immortal reply to Hayne. But 
greater than all these was the matchless Paul. A great 
speech is the incarnation of the orator’s brain and heart. 
Superb oratory is the loftiest achievement of which 
human nature is capable. Paul may have been greater 
intellectually on some other occasions, but here his heart 
is to pour out its love as never before in any speech that 
he delivered. We know that a loving heart is indispen- 
sable to the true theologian. Brain and heart must com- 
bine to make the great orator or preacher. Paul in other 
addresses was more keen in intellect, more brilliant in 
thought, and more resistless in logic, but never before 
was he so lofty in love. He is not addressing a great 
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audience; he is, therefore, speaking in a gentle tone and 
in a confidential spirit. The key is minor, rather than 
major. The address is plaintive, tremulous, pathetic to 
a remarkable degree. As reported by the Evangelist 
Luke, it can be read deliberately in three minutes. It 
may, however, have been much longer as delivered by 
Paul. 


Devoted Service 


In this great speech we have, in the first place, the 
account of Paul’s devoted service in that church. He 
could appeal to the personal knowledge of his hearers as 
to the manner of his life as their preacher and pastor. 
He, therefore, says, “ Ye yourselves know.” It is a great 
thing when a speaker can make personal appeal to the 
knowledge and conscience of his hearers. Was the apostle 
egotistic in this appeal? Hostile critics have so affirmed. 
Such a charge, it is quite certain, would never occur to 
any devout reader; such a charge is artificial and fac- 
titious to the last degree. The apostle’s claims were not 
the ebullitions of personal pride or professional vanity; 
they were rather the evidences of apostolic fidelity and 
Christian love. He could thus turn from the calumnies 
of his enemies to the experience of those who had known 
his whole course, since first he had exercised his ministry 
in Ephesus. He was with them “all the time.” We 
must judge men in their entirety. Hills and valleys go to 
make up landscapes. We ought not to judge men a day 
at a time, but all the days for prolonged periods. Judg- 
ment by the day is never just. We are to estimate men 
in their totality, their entirety, their sphericity, their or- 
bicularity. We pass an unfortunate judgment, if we 
limit it to segments of men’s lives. Fortunate is the man 
who can make appeal, as did the apostle here to the entire 
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circle of his ministerial service as a preacher and pastor 
in Ephesus. 

It was, also, a practical service which he rendered; he 
is thus able to say, “ serving the Lord.” We often serve 
God most when we serve men best. We are to show our 
love to God, whom we have not seen, by rendering ser- 
vice to men, whom we daily see. Lowly duties, per- 
formed with lofty motives, are often revelations of the 
noblest character. Love to God shows itself by love to 
men. Going “about doing good” is one of the briefest 
and most comprehensive descriptions of the life of our 
Lord. The noblest liturgy of the church is following 
thus in the footsteps of her divine Master. Paul’s soul is 
in the statements of this speech. Would you know the 
great apostle? Read the account of his service in 
Ephesus. Webster, in his reply to Hayne, was not more 
Websterian than Paul is Pauline in the address at Mi- 
letus. He lived a humble life at Ephesus, but lowliness 
is loftiness, gentleness is greatness, meekness is mighti- 
ness. 

It was, also, a humble service: “ with all lowliness of 
mind, and with tears.” We here see Paul at his best. 
The great orator is the great man speaking; the great 
preacher is the great man preaching. The man behind 
the words in the pulpit, at the bar, or on the hustings, 
gives power to sermon, plea, or speech. There is a heroic 
egotism which never thinks of itself, because the man is 
absorbed in striving after lofty ideals. Paul was never 
egotistic, but he had a true conception of his own dignity 
and a due regard for his own personality. True humility 
is the root of true greatness. The humble man finds 
God. “The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
him, and he will show them his covenant.”’ The man who 
falls low before God will stand high before men. Paul © 
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is not ashamed to say twice in this speech, “ with tears.” 
Through a veil of tears we often see most both of men 
and of God. There may be a mawkish sentimentality 
which manifests itself in floods of tears; but there is also 
a genuine manliness which reveals itself in tearful emo- 
tions. Trials are often potent teachers of men; trials 
are frequently lucid interpreters of God. Untried preach- 
ers cannot really comfort tried hearers. The preacher 
who has fought and won can help hearers fight and win. 
The mere holiday soldier cannot lead armies to victory. 


Faithful Preaching 


Paul’s speech shows, in the second place, that his 
preaching was faithful. In the twentieth verse, he tells 
us that he did not shrink from declaring unto the people 
anything that was profitable; and in the twenty-seventh 
verse he affirms that he declared the whole counsel of 
God. It is a difficult thing for any preacher to utter 
everything that he believes profitable to his hearers. It 
is easier to go to the cannon’s mouth on the battle-field, 
than to utter unwholesome truths to beloved hearers. It 
requires rare heroism to tell the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. The apostle staked all his comfort on his 
loyalty to his Master and his faithfulness to his audience. 
He is, in this respect, as in all respects, an example whom 
all preachers may profitably follow. He was not dis- 
suaded from faithful utterance by unworthy fear or 


__ mistaken love. This ideal often necessitated on his part 


great plainness of speech and sometimes sharp rebuke. 
We learn, also, from the twentieth verse, that he 
preached both publicly and privately. We know that he 
declared the truth in the synagogue for three months, and 
for two years in the schoolhouse of Tyrannus. It is an 
enormously difficult thing to live in the public eye and — 
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maintain a blameless record. Tennyson reminds us of 
the danger which comes with publicity when, in his 
“Idylls of the King,” he gives us the line: 


In that fierce light which beats upon a throne. 


Paul lived in constant publicity during his sojourn in 
Ephesus. Such openness of life is a severe test of the 
reality of character. The life that bears this “ fierce 
light ” may well be deemed heroic, and must be sincere. 
His teaching, also, was “from house to house.” Here 
we discover the true pastoral function. How we would 
like to have a stenographic report of Paul’s house-to- 
house rebukes and appeals! To have heard his personal 
conversations on great themes would have been a liberal 
education. To have had Paul at the dinner-table would 
have been a memorable experience. To have heard him 
speak to robust men, to gentle women, and to ‘trustful 
children, would have been a reminder of the conversations 
of his Lord and ours. Many of Christ’s sublimest truths 
were spoken simply to one hearer. If we were to elimi- 
nate from the record of the Gospels all our Lord’s per- 
sonal conversations, we would rob them of some of their 
choicest gems. Pastoral visitation is more potent, often, 
for salvation than great sermons. It is comparatively 
easy in public discourse to denounce sin and sinners; it is 
enormously difficult to take a man by the hand, to look 
him in the eye, and to say, “ Thou art the man.” Great 
speeches in Congress do not often win votes. The great 
speeches are made to gratify the clients in rural communi- 
ties and not to win votes in Congress. Hand-to-hand 


work, buttonholing, and other forms of personal appeal 


win votes, rather than the speeches spoken often to empty 
benches and buried in the Congressional record. The 
church will never rise to its divine possibilities, until] men 
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and women begin and constantly practise personal work 
for God in the salvation of men. 

He preaches, also, to all classes of men, “ testifying 
both to Jews and to Greeks.” This phrase, as employed 
in that day, was intended to include men of all degrees of 
character and culture; it included all the races of men 
as well as the classes within those races. The gospel is 
needed by, intended for, and adapted to, men of every 
color, condition, and race. This is the glory of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Paul makes no distinction. He regards 
all sinners as needing the salvation offered in the gospel 
of Christ. 


Evangelistic Themes 


We see by the twenty-first verse that the apostle testi- 
fied as to the duty of repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the great evan- 
gelical theme of all true preaching. Our century, as well 
as Paul’s century, needs testimony of this character. We 
shall never get away from these great fundamental truths. — 
The pulpit is robbed of power and the pew of blessing, — 
when men forget these simple and sublime truths. Re- 
pentance toward God and faith toward Christ are the very 
soul of true preaching today, as in the early centuries of 
the Christian church. We hear men declare that the 
gospel is losing its power, that men need ethical culture — 
rather than evangelical faith. What do such preachers 
mean, when they so affirm? They are robbing the gospel 
of its soul. Who dare change God’s message? Who 
dare substitute ethical culture for the divine gospel ? 
Where is the man who can honestly say that he needs no 
Tepentance? Every man has committed sin against God. 
Only God can pardon. Sincere repentance must precede 
divine absolution. Who dare affirm that his life is right 
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before God? Why not be honest with ourselves, with our 
fellow men, and with God? If we are to be delivered 
from sin, the pierced hand of Christ must break the bonds 
that bind us. In the twenty-fourth verse, the apostle 
uses the phrase “the gospel of the grace of God.” This 
is a beautiful description of the gospel which Paul 
preached. Powerless is the pulpit in which this glorious 
gospel is not fully believed and faithfully proclaimed. 

In the thirty-first verse of this famous address, Paul 
reminds us that “by the space of three years I ceased 
not to admonish every one night and day with tears.” 
This is a remarkable statement. It brings before us a 
notable picture, that of the apostle warning and beseech- 
ing men, not only in public but in private, and not only 
with arguments but with tears, and not only during the 
day but also in the night, and not only here and there a 
man, but every one both day and night. This description 
of Paul’s activity deeply moves our hearts even at this 
hour. He lost no opportunity of pressing home the mes- 
sage of salvation. Was there ever such a preacher as 
this glorious apostle? His example rebukes and inspires 
every preacher today. Because of this faithful preach- 
ing he was able to say that “I am pure from the blood 
of all men.” All preachers and pastors should see that 
their garments are not stained with the blood of men 
whom they have neglected to beseech and to warn. 

He was, also, a most unselfish preacher. He could 
declare with the utmost emphasis, “I coveted no man’s 
ssilver, or gold, or apparel.” It is much to be able to 
sutter truthfully these noble words. The early Christians 
‘were disposed to commit their property to the keeping of 
‘the apostles. Paul might have been a rich man, had he 
so desired; but he wrought with his own hands, that he 
might not be dependent upon others for his support. The 
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true pastor must seek men and not gold; he must be able 
honestly to say, “I seek not yours, but you.” We thank 
God for these heroic words of the masterful apostle, 
delivered in the solemn circumstances which marked the 
address at Miletus. 

A dark outlook the apostle had, as he neared the close 
of this address. He was to go bound in the spirit to 
Jerusalem; bonds and afflictions awaited him in every 
city. These painful facts he well knew, but there was in 
his soul a grand, deep, solemn, and holy joy. He counts 
not his life dear unto him, if only he can serve his Lord 
in the salvation of men. Love of life he will not for a 
moment cherish, if it interfere with performance of duty. 
Love of truth is better than love of life. Self-immolation 
in the service of God is unspeakable joy. 

It thus comes to pass that the great speech nears its 
close. Beginning in lofty theology, the apostle ends in 
lowly practicality. He is the helper of the poor; he is the 
advocate of the defenseless. He thus gives us the blessed 
words of the Lord, “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” It is a remarkable fact that these words are 
nowhere recorded by the Evangelists. This is one of 
the Redeemer’s most precious sayings. But for the 
record here, this truth probably would have been forever 
lost. Paul rescues it from the great mass of Christ’s un- 
recorded sayings. In this lofty spirit, this great sermon 
by the greatest preacher closes; and as the sermon ends, 


__ all kneel on the shore; tears fall fast. About the neck 


of the great apostle they placed their arms. All were 
overpowered by the touching solemnity of the scene. 
Passionately they kissed their beloved pastor. Most of 
all they are pained at his remark that they should never 
again gaze on the face of their loved teacher. His was a 
nature to inspire intense affection and devotion. Sadly 
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and with many forebodings they accompanied him to the 
shore. See this group on the shore of the sea, as Paul 
kneels and prays with them all! This is a wonderful 
moment; this is a memorable sight. Soon he is on board 
the waiting ship, and the sound of weeping is heard upon 
the shore; soon the sails become but a white speck on 
the horizon, and with sad hearts the elders of the Ephesian 
church turn away to their home and their duty with an 
ineffaceable memory in their souls. 

On this, the thirty-ninth anniversary of my own pastor- 
ate, | bow with admiration and affection before Paul as 
the prince of preachers. He fills our hearts today with 
love next to that which we feel for his and our Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ. As we gaze on the ship which bears 
the apostle out on the blue deep, we are more conscious 
than ever that, in this address, he has humbled, inspired, 
exalted, and somewhat celestialized our hearts. y He has 
placed before us higher ideals than ever before. Stand- 
ing at the close of the thirty-ninth and the opening of 
the fortieth year, let pastor and people dedicate them- 
selves afresh to Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. Let 
us make this coming year the greatest year we have ever 
known, in our personal history or in the history of this 
beloved church. May loyalty to the old gospel fill our 
souls, mark our words, and control our lives; and may 
glowing, consuming love to the Lord Jesus be the motive 
of public and private service of pastor and people, as 
never before in our history. 

Finely does Cowper in “The Task,” in his endeavor 
to describe such a preacher as Paul, say: 


I would express him simple, grave, sincere; 
In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 
And plain in manner; decent, solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture; much impress’d 
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Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 

And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes a, 
A messenger of grace to guilty men. 7 


But far and away beyond the apostle Paul, the greatest 
of preachers, would I exalt, imitate, and adore Jesus 
Christ, Son of God and Saviour of men, who spake as 


never man spake. 


XIII 
THE SYNAGOGUE CUSTOM OF OUR LORD 


“And, as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on 
the sabbath day.”—Luke 4: 16. 


THE Scripture to which attention is specially called this 
morning is found in the gospel as recorded by the Evan- 
gelist Luke, the fourth chapter, the sixteenth verse. 

In Christ’s time, synagogues abounded in Jerusalem, 
and in all parts of Palestine, and in mapy other 
parts of the world. It is not easy to determine the pre- 
cise time when the synagogue was introduced among the 
Israelites. There are Targumic traditions which ascribe 
a patriarchal origin to the synagogue. The earliest wor- 
ship was offered to God in what, with propriety, may be 
termed God’s own house, in the open air. “ The groves 
were God’s first temples,” as Mr. Bryant has sung. But 
such a temple was too vast for the human mind, which 
needed narrower limits to concentrate its thought and to 
arouse its spirit of devotion. Accordingly, particular 
spots were chosen as places of divine worship. The 
temple worship, as instituted by David and Solomon, was 
solemn, majestic, august, sublime. Most scholars are 
agreed that to the period of the exile we are to refer the 
origin of the synagogue. Deprived of the solemnities of 
their worship in the temple, the hearts of God’s people 
longed for some place in which their devout aspirations 
might be raised toward God. It thus had come to pass — 
that, wherever ten families were found, a synagogue 
might be opened; and thus synagogues abounded; there 
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were, it is said, not fewer than 460 or 480 in Jerusalem 
alone. The synagogues were open every day for three 
services; but, inasmuch as the afternoon and the evening 
services often joined each other, there were practically 
only two services daily. Every devout Jew was in duty 
bound to attend each one of these services. Mondays 
and Thursdays were the market-days, when the country 
people came into the towns, and then, of course, the at- 
tendance was very large. When the courts were held, 
and sabbaths were observed, and on other special occa- 
sions, the numbers worshiping were also very large. 
Feast and fast-days were also marked periods of peculiar 
sacredness in the worship of the synagogue. 

The synagogue, and not the temple, was the forerunner 
of our prayer-meetings. Prayer-meetings were born out 
of the synagogue service. One who has not given special 
attention to the matter will be greatly interested in notic- 
ing how closely our ordinary prayer-meetings follow the 
services of the Jewish synagogues in that early day. This 
is true even in the details of synagogue and of prayer- 
meeting. The synagogue was an open service. After a 
certain period had passed, and certain appointed methods 
were observed, the leader of the synagogue threw the 
meeting open, and an opportunity was given to any one 
present to rise, and to utter his thought, just as with us 
in Our open prayer-meetings. Jesus took advantage of 


~~ the open meeting. The apostle Paul did the same, and 


often uttered many of the profoundest truths of the 
Christian faith in the Jewish synagogue, when the oppor- 
tunity was thus afforded. 
Jesus a Person of Good Habits 
Our Lord every Sabbath attended the service in the 


synagogue. He had just come back to Nazareth. He — 


ee 
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has become famous. His name and fame are filling the 
entire vicinity of Nazareth; and, as he walks through 
the streets, every eye is on him; the children watch 
him; the men and women gather about him. When it 
was rumored that he was to attend the synagogue, the 
crowd was great; and, when he rose to take part in the 
service, the interest was intense. It was as if from some 
country village some youth had gone out into the great 
world, and had become famous as a public speaker, and 
had now come home to his little village church, and had 
taken part in the village prayer-meeting. 

Jesus Christ was a man of good habits. Perhaps it 
almost startles you to have me make that statement. 
Perhaps you almost think that I detract from the glory 
of the adorable Redeemer by uttering such a common- 
place statement as I have now made. Perhaps, indeed, 
some are almost disposed to think that I somewhat detract 
from his glory as the Son of God, when I speak of him 
as a man of good habits. Nevertheless, I incline to think 
that the more you reflect upon the statement, the more 
will you honor the Master. Christ had the habit of 
ordering his life according to his Father’s will. He could, 
therefore, say with literal truth, ‘‘ My meat and my drink 
are to do the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 
Christ had the habit of ministering to others. It, there- 
fore, could be said of him, “ He went about doing good.” 
In our day, we have adopted the word altruism. I have 
Anglicized that word, and have translated it into the word 
otherism. We have a class in our Sunday school whose 
motto is “ Others.” We have a slang phrase, “ There 
are others.” That slang phrase voices a profound philo- 
sophic and religious maxim. We forget that there are 
others. We crowd our way in a spirit of selfishness, 
which is very far removed from the spirit of a noble man- 
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hood, of a beautiful womanhood, or from the spirit and 
conduct of our divine Lord. Our Lord had the habit of 
attending church, using our modern phrase. It, there- 
fore, could be said of him, “ As his custom was.” 


Jesus Affected by His Habits 


This text not only gives us an interesting fact in the 
life of our Lord, but it suggests a law which holds in the 
lives of all great men and women. Our Lord’s life was 
greatly affected by his environment, by his heredity, by 
his habits. If our Lord were here in New York, he would 
ride on the elevated road, on the subway, on the surface 
cars. He would dress like New Yorkers. He would 
use the language of Wall Street, and of business houses, 
and of refined culture. He would be a man among 
men—one of us, one with us, one for us. And he would 
observe modern habits, as he observed the habits of his 
time and of his country. The law of habit is, therefore, 
vastly important. The philosophy of habit is most pro- 
found and is equally practical. The word “ habit ” means 
a garment, a robe, a dress. Habits are to us like our 
clothing. We thus speak of a riding habit. It comes 
from the word habitus, which is from the Latin verb, 
habere, indicating what we have, what we possess, what 

belongs to us, and what finally becomes really a part of us. 
~ In the papers a little time ago, our attention was drawn 
to a remarkably interesting incident in the life of Doctor 
Sven Hedin, a countryman of Nansen. While exploring 
the hitherto unknown portions of Central Asia, he was 
for days entirely deprived of water. He suffered ex- 
cruciating tortures, because of his burning thirst. At 
last, unexpectedly, he came upon a pool of clear water. 
Now, picture to your mind this scientific man, burning 
up with thirst, and right in front of him this great pool — 
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of clear, cool, sparkling water. What shall he do? His 
thirst was great; but what did he do? He reports the 
case himself. These are his words: “ First of all, I 
thanked God. Next, I felt my pulse. I was anxious to 
see what effect the drinking of needed water should have 
on my pulse.” Brave fellow! Reverent Christian! 
Then he says, “I drank.” God bless him, he had a right 
to drink then. We have here, in the first place, a striking 
illustration of the religious habit: he thanked God, before 
he drank the water. We have, in the second place, an 
equally striking and interesting illustration of the scien- 
tific habit: he felt his pulse. I wish that we all might 
follow his example in thanking God, in connection with 
our eating and drinking. We are apt to eat anddrink as 
if we were animals, as if we were dogs, or horses, or hogs, 
forgetting God, the Giver of every good and perfect gift. 
The picture of this explorer thanking God and feeling his 
pulse, I shall never get out of my mind so long as I live. 
I shall always be influenced by his religious habit and 
by his scientific habit: thanking God and feeling his own 
pulse before he satisfied his burning thirst. 

Bishop Gore, the author of the volume entitled, “The _ 
Incarnation of the Son of God,” gives us a striking illus- 
tration of the power of habit. He was once present at 
the death-bed of a pickpocket, a man who to the Bishop 
had professed himself to be sincerely penitent because 
of his past life, a man who professed to have received 
forgiveness of his sins and to have determined to enter 
on a new life. He was near his end when the Bishop 
called. He had already said good-by to his family as 
they gathered about him. He said good-by also to the 
clergyman who was ministering to his spiritual needs. — 
All was hushed in the sick-room. There stood the 
Bishop, there the members of the dying man’s family, and 
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there he lay upon his couch. They were waiting in 
silence for the last moment to come. The Bishop had 
laid his watch down, in order to study the conditions of 
the man the better and to regulate the length of his visit. 
And while they were just waiting for the man to die, the 
man reached forth, and in a hoarse whisper, with the 
death-rattle in his throat, he said, “ Look out for your 
watch.” Those were his last words. He died in their 
utterance. And as the clergyman looked, his watch was 
shut up in the palm of the dying man’s hand. He had 
not been able to resist the habit, long ago formed and 
often practised, of seizing any article that could be stolen. 
His will had become enfeebled; his muscles had been 
trained to grab. And the enfeebled will could not control 
the muscular habit of grasping whatever lay under his 
eye. Oh, the terrible power of habit, and especially evil 
habit! 

There are few finer sentences on the page of any book 
than this one: “ Sow a thought, and you reap an act; sow 
an act, and you reap a habit; sow a habit, and you reapa 
character; sow a character, and you reap a destiny.” 
““Whatsoever,” says the apostle Paul, ‘““a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap” (Gal. 6: 7). It is then of the 
utmost importance that we should study the philosophy 
of forming habits, that we may guard ourselves against 
~the formation of evil habits, and that we may cultivate 
good habits. 


Habits the Grooves of Life 


Habits, the psychologists tell us, are largely the result 
of the grooves we cut, by constant iteration, in our 
nervous systems. Habits are good or bad, according to 
the direction in which these grooves tend. Every thought 
we think, every act we perform, makes its grooves in 
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our nature. It is easier to think that thought again, and 
to perform that act again, because the groove is there, 
because the muscle is trained, and because the will is 
either strengthened or weakened. Professor James, of 
Harvard University, tells us that to make our nervous 
system our ally toward goodness is of the utmost impor- 
tance. We are to cut into our nervous systems grooves 
which set in the right direction. Now, how shall we do 
this? I have said that Christ was a man of good habits. 
He learned those habits. He learned them from his 
mother. He learned them in his boyhood. He learned 
to go to the synagogue as a boy; and he went as a man, 
because it was his custom to go. Boys and girls should 
learn in boyhood and girlhood to serve God,#to attend 
Sunday school, to attend the services of God’s house. 
Parents have no right to let their children have their own 
way, when their own way is not the right way. I thank 
God every day of my life that it never was with me a 
question of choice as to going to God’s house, as a little 
boy. I would no more think of not going, than I would 
think of lying, or swearing, or stealing. It was just a 
part of my life. It came into my soul, became part of 
my brain, and part of my heart. How shall we extirpate 
bad habits? The best way is by the formation of good 
habits. All through my ministry, I have seldom preached 
against evil directly ; I have always insisted that the best 
way to preach down evil is to preach up good. It is bet- 
ter to enounce good than to denounce bad. It is better 
to fill the minds of men and women with noble aspirations 
than simply to denounce evil tendencies. We shall not 
accomplish permanent good by casting out devils and 
leaving our homes and hearts empty. The devils so cast. 
out will be sure to return, bringing with them other 
devils, and our last estate will be worse than our first 
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estate. We must fill our soul-house with good com- 
panions, good thoughts, good resolves, and good deeds; 
and then there will be no room for devils to dwell in our 
soul. To keep out chaff from the measure, I ought to 
fill the measure with wheat. If the measure be full with 
wheat, the chaff may blow all about, but will not enter 
the measure. It is already full. 

The first rule, then, is to cultivate with the whole heart 
a good habit. Make this your determinate purpose now 
and in the future. Too long we have dilly-dallied regard- 
ing God; too long we have shilly-shallied regarding duty. 
Some of you ought to have been Christians a score of 
years ago. You ought to have been in the church when 
you were boys and girls, and you are out of Christ and 
out of the church today. You were out last year, you 
are out this year. The year will soon close, and you are 
not any nearer Christ and the church than you were when 
the year began. The way to doa thing is to doit. And 
the time to do a right thing is now. The longer the duty 
is neglected, the stronger will the habit of neglect become. 
Surround yourself with right influences—with influences 
that tend toward God and away from evil—good com- 
panionship, good people, good atmospheres. I feel my- 
self polluted, sometimes, when I am traveling, when I 
have to hear vulgarity and profanity. I do not want my 
~ears baptized in a foul atmosphere. It lowers my tone. 
A good musician does not want to hear poor music. A 
correct speaker does not want to hear ungrammatical 
speech. It lowers his standard. It vitiates his linguistic 
tone. Jean Ingelow has a very suggestive thought, when 
she says: “A musician’s child sat at a piano, carelessly 
striking the keys. The master-player arose, and, putting 
his hands down over those of the child, blended into 
perfect harmony the notes which had been but a turbulent 
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discord.” Oh, men and women, sitting at the piano of 
life, playing our life’s song, we need to have the hands 
of Jesus Christ come down on our hands, that we may 
make celestial music. 


Habits to Be Cultivated 


Now will you let me, in a very few sentences, apply 
these principles in practical directions? First, cultivate 
the Bible habit. The Bible is the greatest book that was 
ever written. The Bible is the most popular book today 
in the whole world. The Bible is far and away the best 
seller in the bookstores of both continents. It took six- 
teen hundred years to make the Bible. It took forty 
‘human writers and Almighty God to make the Bible. 
The Bible is not a book on astronomy, on geology, or on 
philosophy—except the philosophy of salvation, which is 
the highest and divinest science known among men—and 
yet the Bible, when properly interpreted, is not contra- 
dicted by geology, or astronomy, or philosophy, or psy- 
chology, or any other human science. The Bible is the 
oratorio of the Messiah echoing through the world, mak- 
ing the sweetest music that either angels or men ever 
heard. You ought to have a message from God every 
day of your life. If you have not the Bible habit, you 
are losing much out of your life intellectually, esthetically, 
and spiritually. Before you start for your business, get 
a message from your Father in heaven. It is wonderful 
what support such a message will give in the performance 
of the duties of the day. Open your soul to God, and get 
his message, morning by morning. 

Cultivate, also, the prayer habit. In studying the Bible, 
you are listening to God’s voice; in offering prayer, God 
is listening to your voice. Reading the Bible, you hear 
the voice of Jehovah; offering prayer, you are addressing 
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the ear of Jehovah. Oh, have your prayer, morning by 
morning. Cultivate the prayer habit. 

Cultivate the church habit. lf you have a right to give 
nothing to the support of the church, I have an equal 
right; and, if I have an equal right, another man has an 
equal right ; and, if he has an equal right, so has the next 
man, so has every man, and every church would be closed. 
If every church were closed in New York tonight, real 
estate would not be worth much in New York at the close 
of the year. The church of God is the best police force 
in the city and in the world. This church adds addi- 
tional value to every inch of real estate in the city of New 
York. You ought to support the church. It is your | 
duty, it is your privilege, it is your glory. You ought to 
attend the church. Every pulpit worthy of the name is 
a university extension society. Every pulpit ought, in a 
few years, to give as much instruction as can be found 
in a university course. Every pulpit ought, in six years, 
to give as much instruction in theology, as any student 
can learn in three years in a theological seminary. A 
Hebrew, who often attends a Christian church, said of a 
Christian church in this city lately, “ I learn more Sunday 
night, in the present course of sermons, I learn more in 
thirty minutes than I could learn in a week in a library.” 
Cultivate the church habit. And it would not hurt you 


if you cultivated it twice a Sunday. It would do you 


good. You would be better prepared for the duties of 
Monday. 

Cultivate, also, the prayer-meeting habtt. I restrain 
myself from saying some things that come to my thought. 
Every man must give account of himself to God, and I 
am not God; this pulpit is not the judgment-seat. But 
every member of this church has taken upon himself and 
herself a solemn vow, has entered into a solemn covenant, 
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to neglect no service of God’s house, except for a reason 
that can be given to God. You settle it with God. I 
have given up expecting some of you to come. I think 
you ought not to abandon the habit, for your own sake. 

Cultivate the missionary habit. Christ was a great 
missionary. And last of all, and most of all, cultivate the 
Christlike habit. Oh, that we were like Christ! Do not 
allow yourselves, as you grow older, to become sour, to 
be bitter, sarcastic, cynical, morose. It is awfully sad to 
grow old in bitterness. The habit grows upon you. Do 
not let it grow. Cultivate the habit of sweetness, of 
gentleness, of cheerfulness, of joyfulness, of Christlike- 
ness. See him now in part, and at last you will see him 
as he is, and be wholly like him in his presence. ,“ As his 
custom was, he went into the synagogue on the sabbath 
day.” : 


XIV 
THE CREED OF THE RICH FOOL 


Luke 12: 15-20 


Our Lord was a matchless story-teller. He was master 
of parabolical literature. No speaker or writer has ever 
matched him in the creation and narration of interesting, 
instructive, and inspiring parables. He needed not that 
any man should tell him how to reach the hearts of his 
hearers; he knew completely what is in man. He knew 
how to touch the sensitive spot in every heart. In all 
these respects, he was the unique speaker of the world. 
Nothing is more certain than that “ never man spake like 
this man.” 

We have a striking example of his skill in connection 
with the Scripture chosen as the subject of remark on 
this occasion. One of the company asked Jesus to divide 
the family inheritance between this speaker and his 
brother. Jesus, however, refused to be a judge or a 
divider among these men. The incident led him to utter 


__ the parable especially to those who were covetous and 


who believed that a man’s life consisted in his wealth. 
The subject of the parable is a certain rich man, whose 
ground brought forth plentifully. There is not a hint in 
the parable that this man’s wealth was dishonestly 
secured ; indeed, the great lesson of the parable is empha- 
sized by the implication that the man’s wealth was 
properly secured. 


The Bible calls our attention to various classes of fools. 
154 
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In Psalm 14 : 1, there is brought before us the atheistic 
fool. His creed is “‘ There is no God.” Our Lord de- 
scribes certain persons as fools because they were slow 
to believe the great things spoken by the prophets con- 
cerning the sufferings and triumphs of Christ. The 
apostle Paul does not hesitate to characterize the man 
who doubts the possibility of the resurrection as a fool. 
In the passage before us, our interest is called to a wealthy 
farmer, who may be described as an agricultural, a 
capitalistic, or an economic fool. He is usually described 
simply as “ The Rich Fool.” The origin of the English 
word “fool” is most suggestive. It comes from the 
Latin word follis, meaning a bellows, a wind-bag, an in- 
flated ball. It refers to one who puffed out his cheeks, 
and thus made ludicrous facial grimaces. The word 
naturally comes to mean a person deficient in judgment, 
a simpleton, a dolt. In the Bible, the word usually im- 
plies impiety. It is not to be forgotten that in its early 
use, the word was a less contemptuous term than at 
present; and in the literature of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, it was often used as a term of endear- 
ment, just-as the word silly was once employed in the 
sense of innocent, harmless, and holy. This latter word © 
was applied to Christ in the sense of blessed. 


First Article of Creed 


Implicitly, if not explicitly, the first article in the rich 
fool’s creed is, “I believe that a man’s true life consists 
in his great wealth.” This thought is extremely striking 
when so formulated. Without the slightest doubt, it is a 
fundamental article in the creeds of uncounted thousands 
in the world today. The dominant principle of a man’s _ 
life is his true creed. Men may recite the so-called 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, the Athanasian Creed, 
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the Westminster Confession, and a half dozen other 
creeds, with as little influence upon their lives as if they 
recited the multiplication table. The controlling motive 
of a-man’s life is his real creed, whatever may be his 
traditional theological beliefs. It is startling to find a 
man making, even by implication, the statement that the 
happiness, the essentiality, the reality, the summum 
bonum, the supreme or highest good of life, is found in 
the possession of great wealth. The word life is here 
used in the sense of the extreme or highest good in earthly 
existence. Without the slightest doubt, the principle 
here expressed is the actual creed of many, if not the 
majority, at this moment. 

I take direct issue with this article in the rich man’s 
creed. Many poor men are living today a true, a sublime, 
and even a divine life. They have found even in their 
poverty, the summum bonum of earthly existence. Their 
struggle against the limitations of their poverty has multi- 
plied their powers, quickened their faculties, and ennobled 
their characters. The history of the men who have 
achieved most grandly in commerce, science, art, philan- 
thropy, and religion, clearly shows that poverty has often 
been the handmaid to success and to happiness. 

Many rich men contradict this article in the rich fool’s 
creed. These men do not find the summum bonum of 


~ life in their great wealth. A man several times a million- 


aire recently said to me: “I do not know why men envy 
me. Did they know the burdens I am carrying, they 
would sincerely pity me. All that I have over a half a 
million dollars gives me additional care, and not increased 
joy.” This man of vast wealth spoke the literal truth in 
these words. He has joy in life, but that joy comes from 
the wise distribution of his great wealth, rather than from 
its possession. Lofty religious principles control him in 
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relation to his wealth. He regards himself, under God, 
as the steward, and not the owner, of his great posses- 
sions. This man has done more for religious education 
than any man who has ever lived in any country or cen- 
tury. Our distinguished friend, Andrew Carnegie, does 
not get his true life from his great wealth. He finds 
his joy in literature, in philanthropy, and in helpfulness 
to humanity in many forms. He will not permit us to 
call him a philanthropist, as he declares that he is not 
acting under the influence of philanthropy, as that word 
is usually understood. But in the true meaning of that 
word, he is a philanthropist, as he manifests love to man- 
kind, benevolence toward the human race, and good will 
toward all men. It thus comes to pass that many poor 
men on the one side and many rich men on the other side, 
utterly contradict the first article in the creed’ of the 
rich fool. 


Second Article of Creed 


The second article in the creed of the rich fool is, 
“T believe the best way to increase happiness is to in- 
crease wealth.” This article of this creed is as foolish, 
practically, as it is wicked religiously. The rich fool, | 
however, governs his words and acts by this article of 
his creed. When his ground brought forth plentifully, 
he was greatly perplexed. He had no room for the 
proper bestowal of his rapidly increasing wealth; he, 
therefore, determined to pull down his barns, and to 
build greater barns. This is exactly the course which 
many men pursue today. The more they increase in 
wealth, the greater is their desire for a larger increase in 
wealth. Instead of becoming generous, as their incomes | 
are enlarged, they become narrow, niggardly, and selfish. 
This is a surprising outcome of rapidly accumulating 
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wealth. It ministers to covetousness rather than to gen- 
erosity. Why did not this man help others? Why did 
he not bestow part of his goods in the homes and pockets 
of the poor? Why did he not execute great plans for 
lifting burdens from weary hearts? Why did he not help 
worthy young men and women to secure an education? 
Why did he not give himself the unspeakable joy of put- 
ting hope into discouraged souls, light into darkened lives, 
and peace into saddened spirits? This man robbed him- 
self of earth’s highest honor and life’s greatest glory. 
Joy can never fill our own souls until we have striven to 
pour joy into other souls. The selfish man can never 
know the true bliss which comes to men and women 
whose hands are open in kindness and whose lips are 
fragrant with benediction. 

A man’s best goods can never be put into barns. This 
man was a consummate fool, from whatever point of 
view his creed and conduct may be considered. 


Third Article of Creed 


Pitifully instructive is the third article in the rich fool’s 
creed, “I believe a soul can be fed on grain.” His ad- 
dress to his soul excites our pity, while it arouses our 
wrath. He assures his soul that he has wealth enough 
for many years, and that his soul may eat, drink, and 

be merry. Was there ever such folly as his? He as- 
sumes that spiritual natures can be fed by material things. 
His assumption is a degradation to all that is noblest in 
humanity. A living man needs the living God. Only 
God can supply the wants of a man made in the divine 
image. Animals may be satisfied with things, but men 
cannot; they must have God. If you gave a man half 
the world, he would demand the other half. If you gave 
him the whole world, his hungry soul would still hunger. 
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Only the eternal God can fill the soul of an immortal 
being. A man cannot feed his soul on grain. Souls 
need spiritual food. It is man’s highest glory that noth- 
ing short of God can supply his boundless needs. The 
explanation of the rush of life today on the part of 
seekers after money, after honor, and after pleasure, is 
that they do not fill their souls with God, and that their 
souls still hunger, notwithstanding their frantic efforts to 
feed them with the things of earth. Augustine stated a 
profound truth when he said, ““O God, thou hast made 
us for thyself, and our hearts are restless until they 
repose in thee.” 

Oh, the hunger of souls fed only on the husks of earth! 
They need the bread which cometh down from heaven ; 
they need God! 


Fourth Article of Creed 


The rich fool becomes more and more involved in 
the meshes of his own folly. The fourth article of his 
creed is, “I believe I am to live long and to prosper.” 
Who gave him a lease of life? Who assured him that 
he could escape the perils and dangers incident to 
humanity? Did he look behind the curtain of God’s — 
providential purpose, and read there the secrets of the 
Most High? Verily, he speaks as if he himself were 
God. Assuredly, he reckons as if he had looked into 
the book of God’s eternal purpose, and had there learned 
that length of days would assuredly be his. It is most 
pitiful to see how he reckons irrespective of God. 

Just so do men plan their lives today. They entirely 
omit God from their schedule of conduct and character. 
They forget that every good and perfect gift comes from 
God; they lift up their hearts against the Lord of heaven, 
in whose hand are their lives, and whose will giveth them 
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breath. Their ingratitude is as abominable as their 
action is rebellious. They do not glorify God in all their 
ways, nor recognize him as the giver of their mercies. 

Most dramatic are the suggestions of the parable at 
this point. The dramatis persone are presented to us 
in startling contrast and suddenness. The rich fool 
speaks to his soul; the words spoken are soothing, com- 
forting, soporific. Instantly the curtain is drawn aside; 
another character is seen upon the stage. Who is he who 
now speaks? Who has so unwelcomely disturbed the 
meditations of the rich fool? Who dare intrude into his 
self-complacent presence? Dare we gaze on the speaker 
who now presents himself? The great God, who so con- 
spicuously was omitted from all the calculations of the 
rich fool, now speaks. O rich fool, hear the terrible 
words that must fall upon thine ear and soul! These 
words are living and powerful; they are sharper than 
any two-edged sword; they pierce even to the dividing 
of soul and spirit; they separate the joints and marrow; 
and they are the discerners of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart. 

Hear, O rich man, thy true characterization. ‘“ Thou 
fool.” On the page of inspired history, thou art pilloried 
forever more; to unborn ages, thy name shall be “ Fool.”’ 
To angels and archangels, to demons and devils, thou 
_ shalt be known forever hereafter as “ The Fool.” 

Hear, O fool, thy destiny. ‘‘ This night, thy soul shall 
be required of thee!” Thou thoughtest to live long in 
the possession of thine earthly goods ; now, stripped there- 
of, thou must stand in all the nakedness of thy soul’s 
being in the presence of God. Where, then, shall those 
things be which thou hast provided? Thy selfish life has 
gone before thee to the judgment. Thou hast lived with- 
out God and without hope. Thou must face the Judge 
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whom thou hast so long neglected and despised. Oh, un- 
speakable fool! 


Fifth Article of Creed 


The curtain falls on the stage of our Lord’s parable. 
The drama seems to be ended. A dark shadow has 
passed before our eyes, and the wail of a lost soul startles 
our ears and saddens our hearts. By implication our 
Lord gives us the fifth article of the rich fool’s creed: 
“T believe that a man ought to be rich toward himself, 
and poor toward God.” This is an abominable creed; 
this is a devilish creed. Unfortunately, it is the creed of 
unnumbered thousands at this hour. Men live lives of 
such selfishness that they become unspeakably poor to- 
ward God. Reduced to its last analysis, all sit! is some 
form of selfishness. Cain, in his spirit of selfism,*asked, 
“ Am I my brother’s keeper?” Satan, in the same spirit, 
exalts himself above all that is called God. All men who 
live for themselves are, in their measure, Cain and Satan. 
Men who so live are without God and without hope 
in this world. They are children of self and Satan. 
They will be the inheritors of darkness and death in the 
world to come. God and angels estimate men, not by 
what they have, but by what they are. Lazarus was 
richer far in Abraham’s bosom, than was Dives in Hades, 
unable to secure a drop of water to cool his parched 
tongue. Dives, in his lifetime, received his good things; 
but now he was tormented and would be forever. There 
was a great gulf between him and Lazarus across which 
no one could pass. He carried with him, into this place 
of torment, his unbelief and his rebellion. 

Heaven is a state as truly as a place. No man can 
enter heaven hereafter into whom heaven has not entered 
here and now. Heaven is the flower and fruit hereafter 
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of the heavenly seed planted in the soul here and now. 
No man can be kept out of hell hereafter, except hell 
be got out of him here and now. By a law of moral 


gravitation, a man who is rich on earth toward God will | 
go straight to God and to glory. 


XV 
THE MOTHERLINESS OF GOD 


“As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you.” —Isaiah 66: 13. 


It is instructive to observe how, in Holy Scripture, all the 
tenderest relations of family life are employed to set 
forth the lovingkindness of God toward the children of 
men. It thus comes to pass that, in Isaiah 54: 5, we 
have the words, “‘ For thy Maker is thy husband.” The 
marital relation between Jehovah and Israel is’affirmed 
or implied in many portions of the Old Testaments Out 
of this relationship come commendation for loyalty and 
love, and rebuke for disobedience and alien affections. 
In the passage before us, the idea is that Jehovah sustains 
to his people the relation of a husband, and that he takes 
Israel, or his church, under his immediate protection, 
care, and love. We have here, therefore, the marital 
relation between God and his people. In Psalm 103 : 13, - 
we have the words, “ Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so Jehovah pitieth them that fear him.” Here we have 
the paternal relation stated and emphasized. God often 
compares himself with a father. The tender love of 
father for child he manifests in his relations to those 
who put their trust in him. 

Toward them he exercises tender compassion and 
paternal affection. I never understood those words until 
I held in my arms my suffering child, my first-born son. 
On returning from the morning service, I heard the 
child’s pitiful cry. All Sunday afternoon I carried my 
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boy in my arms, hearing his sorrowful moan. I would 
have borne the pain ten times over, could I have relieved 
the suffering child. Then there floated into my mind the 
words, “ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.” I understood these words 
then, as no commentary could have explained them. I 
was able to interpret God’s love toward his children by 
my affection toward and sympathy with my suffering 
child. 

But, in the Scripture chosen as the text this morning, 
we move forward another step. We here surpass marital 
and paternal love, and are permitted to think of God in 
his maternal tenderness toward his children. These are 
certainly most. wonderful words. They cannot be sur- 
passed by any language elsewhere employed in Holy 
Scripture. Can a woman forget her helpless and de- 
pendent infant? There is no stronger attachment than 
the love of a mother for her helpless babe. Yet instances 
are known in which mothers have forgotten their helpless 
children. They may harden their hearts and neglect 
the instinct which binds a mother to her offspring. In 
many heathen countries, mothers have exposed their in- 
fant children to death; even in Christian lands, such 
neglect is not unknown. But it is affirmed that God will 
never forget his children. Their names are graven on — 
the palms of his hands. So often as he opens his hand, 
~~ he sees the names; so often as he closes his hand, he 
protects his dependent children. The thought of God’s — 
motherliness is unspeakably tender and _ beautiful. — 
Stronger words could not be employed than are here — 
used to express God’s unwearying devotion to those who _ 
trust him. Attention has been called to the fact that, — 
theoretically, the truth of God’s motherliness is of late — 
discovery. Doubtless, many theologians thought of God 
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simply as a Creator, Preserver, and Father. It must be 
confessed also that some theological systems make God 
an absolute sovereign, if not an irresponsible tyrant. But 
the idea of the motherhood of God is found permeating 
the entire Bible. Every noble mother is an incarnate 
throb of the heart of the eternal God. There are close 
relations, indeed, between motherhood and fatherhood. 
The qualities of both should interblend in all true parents ; 
doubtless the qualities of both in due proportion are 
found in God. Great numbers of men and women all 
over the world need mothering ; for this tender touch their 
hearts unspeakably long. It is, therefore, blessedly true 
that God has the tenderness of a mother, as well as the 
virility of a father. 

How does God comfort? The text tells us that he 
comforts like a mother. How, then, does a mother com- 
fort? The answer to this question will enable us to rise 
to an appreciation of the nature and methods of God’s 
comfort toward his children. 


God’s Comforting Spontaneous 


A mother comforts instinctively. What is instinct? 
We are safe in saying that instinct is a propensity, inde- 
pendent of instruction; it is a natural and spontaneous 
impulse. It may, indeed, be a blind impulse, without 
deliberation and often without a distinct perception of 
the significance of our acts. It often shows itself as a 
natural appreciation or sense of what is becoming in 
any given relation in life. It causes animals to provide 
for themselves and their young; it leads them to use those 
means of defense which are suitable to their needs and 
conditions. The nest of the bird, the honeycomb of the 
bee, the web of the spider, the houses of the beaver, are 
all constructed by instinct. The result is that they are 


~. moment the comfort of God is experienced by the child. 
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not more perfect now than they were ages ago. In our 
earlier years, we all do much by instinct; and even in 
mature life we do many things which cannot be referred 
to our reason, but are the promptings of natural instinct. 
This is true of the complex machinery of muscles and 
nerves used in swallowing our food, in walking, in run- 
ning, and in protecting ourselves in times of danger. 
The motion of our eyelids, the thrusting out of our hands, 
and a score more actions to protect ourselves, are all the 
result of instinct. Instinctive acts, therefore, are not 
prompted by reason, not by instruction, and not by ex- 
perience. They are determined rather by natural im- 
pulse or propensity; they are spontaneous and often 
unconscious. The mother’s love for her child and the 
comfort which she imparts are instinctive. Instruction 
would, indeed, be valuable to ignorant mothers, as to the 
manner in which their comfort should be imparted; but 
the idea of maternal love is not dependent upon instruc- 
tion. It is the natural impulse of the maternal nature. 
It is the manifestation of the mother’s heart, irrespective 
of instruction, deliberation, or reason. 

Not otherwise is it with God. Indeed, in the case of 
God, his comforts are inseparable from his nature. Love 
is the heart of God; he would cease to be God, did he 
cease to love. The moment the relation of a child to him, 
as the heavenly Father, is recognized by the child, that — 


In a large sense, all men are the children of God; in a 
stricter sense, only those who trust and love him are his 
children. He has many prodigal children who are in the 
far country, and who spurn his love and despise his — 
mercy; but all who will come home to his heart will 
graciously experience the comforts of his grace, the pro- 
tection of his power, and the gentleness of his heart. 
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God’s Comforting Sympathetic 


A mother comforts also sympathetically; so does God. 
A great word is our word “sympathy.” It comes from 
two Greek words, syn, “ with,” and pathos, “ suffering,” 
“passion.” Sympathy, therefore, is a feeling correspond- 
ing to that which another experiences; it is the quality 
of being affected by the joy or sorrow of another; it is 
fellow-feeling. It is similar in meaning to the word 
“compassion.” Sympathy is Greek ; compassion is Latin. 
Compassion is from com, “together,” and patior, passus, 
“to suffer.” It is the sense of sorrow excited by the 
sufferings of another. Thus we read in Lamentations 
3: 22, “It is of Jehovah’s lovingkindnesses that we are 
not consumed, because his compassions fail not.” 
Shakespeare gives us the words: 


O heavens, can you hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not compassion him? 


Every truly great man is compassionate. In proportion 
as sympathy fills the soul, the soul is like God. Perhaps 
the mother better interprets God than does the father. It 
is unfortunate that we have not oftener emphasized the 
motherliness, rather than simply or chiefly the fatherli- 
ness, of God. God is the great Mother, as well as the great 
Father of mankind. Christ, who came to reveal God, 
was perfect humanity. In him dwelt all the tenderness 
of the mother, as well as all the manliness of the father. 
It was thus fitting that Christ should have had an earthly 
mother. He was to represent the motherliness of God, 
as well as the sovereignty of the Almighty. In becoming 
incarnate, Christ revealed in humanity, not only perfect 
manhood, but also perfect womanhood. Christ was not 
a man; he was Man, He was the head of a new race. 
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He stands absolutely alone in history. He spoke with 
majestic and imperial authority. He was the generic 
Man; he was the Ideal of the human race. In him the 
manly virtues were sweetly blended with the womanly 
graces; the gentle and the tender harmonized perfectly 
with the brave and strong. The King of men in courage 
was the woman of the race in gentleness. Kingly 
majesty and queenly grace marked his entire life. He 
was thus uniquely manly, and equally womanly. God 
comforts his children not only with the rational argu- 
ments of a prudent father, but also with the tender com- 
passion of a loving mother. 

A wonderful word is the word “mother.” It is com- 
mon to most of the Aryan or Indo-European languages. 
Great home and heart words lie at the base of many 
languages. In the words spoken at this hour on the 
banks of the Ganges—words of the home and the heart— 
are found the roots of the words spoken by our fore- 
fathers before the battle of Hastings. This is one of the 
most fruitful lines of philological inquiry ever pursued. 
It has shown, in a remarkable manner, the unity of races 
and languages. In Anglo-Saxon, the word “ mother” 
is modor,; in Icelandic, it is mothir; in German, mutter; 
in Russian, mati; in Gelic, mathair; in Latin, mater; in 
Greek, métér; in French, mére; in Italian, Spanish, and 
: Portuguese, madre ; in Sanskrit, mata; in Persian, mader. 
We thus see that lying at the heart of the word “ mother” 
are common elements in all these languages, found in 
widely scattered countries and in greatly separated cen- 
turies. We cannot unduly emphasize the motherliness of 
God. Because theology once robbed Christ, as the reve- 
lation of God, of womanly tenderness, the Roman church 
invented the figment of the intercession of the virgin 
with the divine Son. Had the motherliness of God been 
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adequately taught, the mission of the virgin, as intercessor 
with Deity, had never been recognized or even suggested. 
It was once a curious and beautiful rural custom in 
England to visit one’s parents on mid-Lent Sunday. This 
custom grew out of a natural and sympathetic instinct. 
We have only to lift the thought from earthly parents to 
God, in order to bring the soul into right relations with 
him as Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer. We cannot 
unduly emphasize the fact that God comforts us with a 
sympathy too deep, too high, and too tender, to be ade- 
quately expressed in human words. 


God’s Comforting Unwearied 


Mothers comfort their children unweariedly; so does 
God. Who can ever rightly estimate the influence of 
mothers, in shaping the lives of their children and in con-_ 
trolling the destinies of nations? The mother of Moses 
should be honored throughout the world. Moses was 
potent in determining the legislation, civilization, and 
religion of great nations. His influence, in these respects, 
is well-nigh unlimited to this hour. We ought to give 
due credit to the noble woman whose faith in God was so 
great that-she feared not the king’s commandment, but _ 
hid her child, until God’s purposes were ripe for his adop- 
tion by the Egyptian princess. Next to the influence of 
the God-fearing mother, was that of the tactful sister 
Miriam, in the early training of the legislator of the 
Jewish people and, in a real sense, the founder of the 
Jewish religion. We honor the superb Samuel as the last 
of the judges, the first of the regular succession of the 
prophets, and the founder of the monarchy; but let us 
also honor Hannah, in answer to whose prayer he was 
born, and whose training nobly fitted him for his high 
sphere. Let her share in his honor of having founded 
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regular schools of religious instruction, out of which the 
universities of Christendom have been developed. 
Hannah rightly shares in the honors of her great and 
noble son. However we may criticize certain features 
of Confucianism, we shall all admit that Confucius has 
shaped the social conditions, the intellectual development, 
and, to no small degree, the religious faiths of hundreds 
of millions of our fellow men. To his youthful mother, 
Chang Tsai, Confucius was greatly indebted for his char- 
acter, influence, and immortality. The death of his aged 
father, when Confucius was but three years old, cast upon 
the mother the responsibility of the boy’s training. Most 
carefully did this mother educate him, according to the 
highest ideals of China. The world can never forget the 
unwearying love, the earnest prayers, and the divine com- 
passion of Monica for her wayward son, Augustine. His 
father, Patricius, was a pagan in the earlier years of his 
wedded life, although later he became a Christian. 
Monica labored long and prayed earnestly for her son’s 
conversion. To this noble woman, the world is indebted 
for Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo, and the greatest of 
the Latin fathers. To her he owed his warm heart and 
his loving nature; in answer to her prayers he was con- 
verted. While the whole church of God rejoices in the 
splendor of the eloquence of Chrysostom—eloquence 
which gave him his name, Golden-mouthed—let us not 
~forget his pious mother, Anthusa. His father, Secundus, 
died shortly after the birth of his illustrious son. The 
care for his training devolved wholly upon his noble 
mother. Under her loving instructions, he grew into the 
earnest, gentle, heroic, and eloquent man whose name is 
honored throughout the whole church of God. While we 
rejoice in the eloquent son, let us not forget the gentle, 
unwearied, patient, and consecrated mother. 
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No words can express adequately the unwearying 
patience and gentleness of God. His children are often 
forgetful, disobedient, and rebellious. Could any words 
be more expressive of God’s tender compassion and un- 
wearied patience than these: “ How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim? how shall I cast thee off, Israel? how shall I 
make thee as Admah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim? 
my heart is turned within me, my compassions are kindled 
together.” Even a mother’s love is but a rill from the 
mighty stream of God’s tender compassion. God ex- 
hausts all the possibilities of divine language to express 
his sympathy with rebellious men. His heart yearns for 
his prodigal children, with more than a mother’s love. 
Come back home today, O prodigals who have wandered 
from the Father’s house and heart! Why will young men 
and boys break the hearts of their mothers? When have 
you written a loving letter to your mother? Go home 
and write it today. It is unspeakable cruelty in you to 
stab the souls of your mothers by disobedience and neg- 
lect. Angels must despise you who wound and grieve 
your mothers. Come back to your mother’s God. He 
will welcome you with a tender devotion, forgiving your 
sins, cleansing your souls, and admitting you to his 
paternal love. 


God’s Comforting Effective 


Mothers comfort effectively; so does God! Mothers 
have secrets which men never learn. The instinctive ten- 
derness of her nature develops her divine ingenuity in 
devising methods of comfort. Men are coarser in their 
natures and slower in their methods than are women. 
There is music in her voice and potency in her touch, 
which men never can acquire. Woman enters into the 
very secrets of God’s soul, as man never can. When 
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God gives a babe, he takes his hand out from near his 
own heart; and when this babe is put into a mother’s 
arms, she becomes more like God, if the babe is received 
as his gift, than ever before. Motherhood brings close 
affiliation with God’s Creatorhood. Mothers so fill our 
lives that it is not surprising that Tennyson should thus 
sing of them when they were gone: 


O! for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Many a man has never fully appreciated his mother, until 
the touch of the hand is absent and the voice is hushed. 
True motherhood is thus most effective in bringing men 
into close touch with God. The mother’s heart is the 
schoolroom of the child. Sir Walter Scott’s ability as 
poet and novelist was due, in no small degree, to the 
training of his superior mother, who reproduced in him 
her own love for painting and poetry. The violent tem- 
per and reckless life of Lord Byron were but the transla- 
tion of the fierce passions of his mother. Napoleon was 
the incarnation of the energy and beauty of his mother. 
Lord Bacon was the reproduction of the cultured mind 
and religious soul_of his mother. But for the love of 
poetry and for the deep religious character of the mother 
of Robert Burns, her son had never sung his songs of the 
home and the heart. John Wesley was the fifteenth child 
in the home, and Charles the eighteenth. Their mother 
was rightly called “the mother of Methodism.” Na- 
poleon, when asked what was the greatest need of France, 
said, “ Mothers.” Deterioration of France has come 
with depreciation of motherhood. Lincoln said, “ All I 
am or hope to be, I owe to my mother.” A mother’s kiss 
and words of approval, and his rough outline of his 
infant sister’s face as she lay in her cradle, made West 
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a painter. A mother’s comfort is indefatigable, continu- 
ous, and assiduous. All these historic examples are literal 
illustrations of this affirmation. We can say with Cole- 
ridge, 

A mother is a mother still, ye 

The holiest thing alive. 


But God is both Father and Mother. All earthly love is 
cold, colorless, powerless, compared to the love of God in 
Christ Jesus for the children of men. Let me today 
present God to you as husband, Father, Mother, Creator, 
Preserver, and Redeemer. God is everlastingly true 
when he says, “ As one whom his mother comforteth, so 
will I comfort you.” a 


# 


XVI 
THE THINGS WE OUGHT TO FORGET 


“Forgetting those things which are behind.”—Phil. 3: 13. 


WE stand this morning on the borderland between the 
Old Year and the New. We would be more or less than 
human did not solemn thoughts fill our hearts today. 
Some who began the year with us have ended it in the 
more immediate presence of God; three of our church- 
members ended last week all the years of their earthly 
lives. Some who may pass over into the New Year with 
us are sure to end their lives before the close of the New 
Year. It is natural for us this morning to look both 
backward and forward. Solemn though our hearts may 
be, I would yet strike no doleful note on this last Sunday 
morning of the dying year. Rather with Tennyson in his 
“Tn Memoriam,”* would I sing: 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


‘ 
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Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


We cannot, however, forget that really every day is the 
beginning of a New Year. The present order of the 
calendar is largely an arbitrary arrangement. There is 
no logical reason why the year should begin with January 
rather than with December or March or June. The 
ancient Egyptians had a year determined by the changes 
in the seasons, without reference to the changes of the 
moon; this year consisted of 365 days divided into twelve 
months of thirty days each, five supplementary days being 
added at the end of each year. The ancient Greeks re- 
corded the year according to real lunar months, twelve 
making the year. About B. C. 594, Solon introduced in 
Athens the mode of reckoning alternately thirty and 
twenty-nine days to the month, accommodating this civil 
year to the solar year by the introduction of an occasional 
intercalary month. Originally the Romans had a year of 
ten months; thus it comes to pass that September is from 
the Latin Septem, seven, and October, November, and 
December respectively mean eighth, ninth, and tenth. 
Finally the Romans adopted a lunar year of three hundred 
and fifty-five days with an occasional supplementary 
month. Through the ignorance of the priests who had 
charge of the matter, almost inextricable confusion arose. 
This confusion Julius Cesar remedied, B. C. 46, by the 
introduction of the Julian Calendar, according to which 
the year ordinarily had three hundred and sixty-five days; 
and every fourth year, which is called a leap year, con- 
sisted of three hundred and sixty-six days. July received 
its name from Julius Cesar. Augustus took a day from 
February and added it to August, which had been named 
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as his month, his aim being to make his month as long as 
that of Julius Cesar. 

This style remained among the Christian nations until 
1582; at that time, the error in the correct reckoning 
amounted to ten complete days. The vernal equinox 
then fell on the eleventh of March instead of on the 
twenty-first, the date on which it fell at the time of the 
Council of Nice, A. D. 325. Great disturbances resulted 
in the selection of dates for Easter and other church 
festivals. In the year 1582, Pope Gregory XIII, having 
secured the aid of the astronomer Clavius, decreed that 
ten days should be deducted from the year 1582, changing 
the date of October 5 to October 15. In France a similar 
change was made in December of the same year. Protes- 
tant countries, however, were very slow in making these 
changes. In the Netherlands, the change was not made 
until the year 1700; the change was made in Germany and 
Switzerland also in that year, it being necessary to drop 
eleven instead of ten days. In Great Britain, the change 
was made in 1752. In Scotland, the new style was 
adopted in the year 1600. Russia still adheres to the old 
style, although the necessity of making the change is the 
subject of frequent discussions. The Mohammedan year 
is dated from the flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina, July 15, 622 A. D. The ancient Egyptians, 


~ Chaldeans, Phcenicians, and Carthaginians began their 


year at the autumnal equinox, about September 22. The 
Jews also began their civil year at that time, but in their 
ecclesiastical reckoning, the year was dated from the 
vernal equinox, about March 22. Among the Greeks, the 
year began, until B. C. 432, at the winter solstice, about 
December 22; afterward at the summer solstice, about 
June 22. The Roman year, from the time of Numa, 
began at the winter solstice, Among the Latin Christian 
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nations there were seven different dates for the beginning 
of the year, among these being March 1, January 1, De- 
cember 25, and March 25. In England, from the four- 
teenth century until 1752, the legal year began with the 
twenty-fifth of March. 

The fact is that every day is the beginning of a New 
Year and every hour the closing of an old year; but ac- 
cording to our usual reckoning, the present time is espe- 
cially a season of moral thoughtfulness. Let us learn, 
under the guidance of the words chosen as the text, the 
lesson which the season teaches. 


Forgetting Our Mistakes 


We ought to forget our mistakes. The man who 
never makes a mistake is likely never to make anything. 
It is no great compliment to a man to say that he never 
makes mistakes. There is a dull and stupid mediocrity 
which never steps out of the beaten track, which has no 
power of initiation and which may never make a mistake, 
nor much of anything else. The man who does things 
will inevitably occasionally make blunders; but it is vastly 
better that-a man should occasionally make a mistake than _ 
that he should never make anything. The merchant 
princes, the great financiers, and the truly successful 
generals in war are not those who never made mistakes ; 
they are those who know best how to retrieve their mis- 
takes, and out of even their greatest blunders to organize 
splendid victories. Washington made enormous mis- 
takes, and lost a painful number of battles; but he knew 
how finally to organize victory out of defeat. General 
Grant’s failures for a time were numerous and grievous; 
but he also knew how eventually to transform humiliating 
defeat into superb victory. 

In all business enterprises and in all professional en- 
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deavors mistakes will be made; but we ought not to sit 
down at the end of the year to grieve unduly over these 
mistakes and blunders. Such grief may greatly hinder 
true growth in noble character. Undue introspection is 
unwholesome. Perhaps it is well always for a man to 
feel that he has partially failed in order that he may 
win more grandly for the future. True faith is always 
hopeful and inspiring; it will lead us to forget the mis- 
takes of the past, and out of them to win victories for 
the future. We may lose superb opportunities for future 
success by mourning unduly over past failures. There is 
a rueful spirit which so repents over neglected duty as to 
unfit us for the performance of duty in the present. Un- 
due sorrow over an irreparable past robs us of power to 
win a successful future. We ought to rise above our 
mistakes. A Spanish proverb says, “ He is a fool who 
stumbles twice over the same stone.” You have stumbled 
once; avoid that stone in the future. You lost the right 
pathway in the past; strike out for a new pathway for 
the future. Let the dead past take care of its dead self; 
heroically strike out for a new, living, successful, and 
joyous future. 


Forgetting Our Sorrows 


In a real sense, we cannot forget our sorrows; there is 
a true sense in which we ought not to forget our sorrows. 


~. In the purpose of God, sorrow has an exalted and divine 


ministry. We ought to forget our sorrows, so far as 
they are clogs and hindrances in our Christian course: we 
ought to remember them so far as they develop character 
and inspire us to nobler service for the good of men and 3 
for the glory of God. It is quite certain that the furnace 

of affliction has its beneficent purpose in the development — 
of character. The Psalmist rightly says: “ Before I was — 


——— 
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afflicted, [ went astray; but now I have kept thy word.” 
The fire in the furnace of trial consumes the dross and 
refines the gold. God had but one Son without sin, but 
God did not have even one son without sorrow. Unsanc- 
tified sorrow tends to make us painfully self-conscious 
and pitifully selfish. We are apt to think that there 
never was sorrow like our sorrow, nor misfortune so 
great as our misfortune. We thus become self-centered 
and intensely selfish. The effect which sorrow produces 
depends largely upon our moral condition when sorrow 
is experienced. The same sun which hardens clay melts 
wax. Grief which sweetens, heartens, refines, and sanc- 
tifies certain souls, stultifies and embitters less noble souls. 
Bulwer Lytton calls attention to a fixed habit on the part 
of Goethe when suffering severe affliction, as notably in 
the death of his only son. He did not allow himself to 
dwell unduly upon his sorrow; neither did he try fo find 
relief in what is usually called recreation. He turned 
heroically to the hardest kind of pure intellectual work; 
he took up the study of a new science and labored dili- 
gently until he mastered its main principles. Bulwer well 
says: 

Ah! Goethe was a physician who knew what he was about. 


In a grief like that you cannot tickle or divert the mind; you 
must wrench it away, abstract, absorb—bury it in an abyss. 


Bring the brain to act upon the heart. If science is too much 
against the grain (for we have not all mathematical heads) then 


something within the reach of the humblest understanding, but 
sufficiently searching for the highest—a new language—Greek, 
Arabic, Scandinavian, or Welsh. 


This is a form of mind-cure worthy our most careful con- 


sideration. Harriet Beecher Stowe, in her powerful 
novel, “ Oldtown Folks,” sets her hero, when suffering 
from a tragedy of the affections which threatened his 
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very reason, to the study of a new language. She deemed 
this better, at this particular juncture in her hero’s experi- 
ence, than the study of Thomas a Kempis or Jeremy 
Taylor’s “ Holy Living and Dying.” Better advice still 
would be to urge those in sorrow to perform unceasing 
and unselfish service for the good of others, and to exer- 
cise unquestioning faith in the wisdom and love of God 
in all the events of his providence, knowing, as did the 
apostle Paul, “that all things work together for good to 
them that love God.” 

Let us learn the lesson God would teach us by the sor- 
row of the past year; then, having learned the lesson, let 
us strive to do better work and to develop nobler char- 
acters for the duties of the new year. I have seen men 
and women make marvelous spiritual progress because 
of their sorrowful experiences. I have seen them 
brighten and sweeten, until there was more of Christ than 
of themselves in their faces, words, acts, and hearts. 
Looking back upon the sorrow of the past year, let us 
pray that God may sanctify that sorrow, that during the 
New Year our lives may be more fruitful in beautiful 
service for men, and our character be so like that of our 
Lord that men everywhere shall take knowledge of us 
that we have been with him. We can truly say again 
with Tennyson, in his majestic “In Memoriam,” one of 
the greatest of all the English elegies : 


I hold it true, what’er befall; 
I feel it, when I sorrow most; 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all, 


Forgetting Our Successes 


We ought also to forget our successes, so far as they 
minister to pride and self-complacency. Men sometimes : 
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forget the duties of the present in their congratulation of 
themselves over their achievements in the past. There is 
no worthy future for a man who neglects present duty 
in his self-complacency over past success. The man who 
is relying for his future exclusively on his past, will have 
no future but his past; and the man whose only future is 
his past is a subject of profoundest pity. A man is 
young, whatever his age may be, so long as his future is 
in the future, and is full of hope; a man is old, whatever 
his age may be, when he is evermore telling of the mar- 
velous things which he and others did forty years ago. 
Pitiable old man! The man who does his duty vigor- 
ously in the present, and who evermore has a sunlit 
future, is a young man, whatever the calendar may say 
about his age. In all business pursuits and professional 
experiences, we ought not to be satisfied with present at- 
tainments. Men must act in the living present of soon 
go out of business entirely. No kind of business is per- 
formed as it was even ten years ago; you must keep 
step with the procession, or it will inevitably move for- 
ward and leave you hopelessly behind. Every lawyer 
must have a masterful knowledge of the latest decisions 
of courts, or he must lose the respect of clients, and finally 
lose the clients themselves. Every physician knows that 
he must be up to date in his profession, or he will be 
entirely out of date so far as his practise is concerned. 
Not otherwise is it in political life; political maxims, 
regarding certain necessary activities of political parties 
which were authoritative even five years ago, are entirely 
out of date today. Lowell was eternally right when he 
said in the last stanza of his great poem, “ The Present 
Crisis,’ when, aflame with indignation at wrong, he was 
urging the sons of the Pilgrims to make a new stroke 
for human freedom: 
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New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient 
good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of Truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must 
Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key. 


New conditions have arisen in our own country within 
the past year in its relation to itself and to all the world; 
and if a man is to be a power in the political activities of 
the present, and of the near future, he must be in line 
with the new spirit and the new duty of the new life on 
which the nation has entered. 

Not otherwise is it in the Christian life. The man who 
simply repeats the religious experience which he enjoyed 
at the time of his conversion, is not a growing Christian. 
Glorious as were those early experiences, those of today 
ought to be far more glorious. The man who lives sim- 
ply in his yesterdays will soon have no tomorrows. The 
man who makes yesterday a stepping-stone to a nobler 
tomorrow, is the man of growth and power in the Chris- 
tian life. Christian manhood is better far than Chris- 
tian boyhood. Tender and beautiful as was the begin- 
ning of the Christian life, its maturity ought to be much 
more wholesome, symmetrical, and potential than its be- 
ginning. No minister of any church, no matter how 
brilliant his past life may have been, can sit down trusting 
to that past for a successful future. Standing still is im- 


possible in the physical, intellectual, or religious life. Not 


to advance is to retrograde; not to go upward is to go 


downward. Every pastor is like a man on a bicycle; he © 


must go on or go off, and that without delay. There is 
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no “ dead line of fifty ” to a working and so to a growing 
man, whether in or out of the ministry. The dead line 
comes when a man stops working and so stops growing, 
whatever his age may be. Let us heroically gird ourselves 
for new duties, new enterprises, and new triumphs for 
Christ and the church; thus shall new successes be won 
as we enter the New Year. 


Forgetting Our Sins 


We ought also to forget our sins. Perhaps this state- 
ment may startle some auditors. Rightly understood, the 
statement is fully justified. We do not forget that the 
Psalmist on one occasion said, “ My sin is ever before 
me.” There is, doubtless, a sense in which this statement 
is true, and in which his experience should be that of us 
all; but this ought to be true only until sin is confessed 
and forsaken. There is no gain in brooding over sin 
until remorse prevents true repentance and reformation. 
Remorse robbed Judas of hope, and drove him, in his 
despair, to his eternal destiny. A terrible word is the 
word remorse; it comes from re, “again,” and mordeo, 
“to bite,” “to gnaw.” During the Middle Ages, and to 
some degree in later times, remorse drove men and women 
into monasteries to spend their time in worthless and 
miserable lives. Remorse may so emphasize past faults 
as to rob the spirit of repentance, energy, and hope. In 
this way, all wholesome progress becomes impossible. 
We need all the encouragement for our work which the 
sense of God’s forgiveness can bestow. 

She was, indeed, a very wise woman, this Wise Woman 
of Tekoa. Dr. Samuel Cox suggestively reminds us 
that one sentence of hers has lived through thirty 
centuries, and that it still lingers on the lips and in the 
hearts of men. What preacher or orator of today will 
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ever utter a sentence that will live for three thousand 
years? She appeared but once on the historic scene, but 
she will live forever on the page of sacred history. She 
rose but once in her interview with King David from the 
facts of the case in hand, to utter one of those broad and 
rapid generalizations which have inestimable value for all 
time. By virtue of one apt and beautiful saying, this 
woman has become immortal. What was that saying? 
It is striking in itself, and it is profound in its philosophy. 
These are her words, “We must needs die, and are as 
water spilt upon the ground, which cannot be gathered 
up again.” These are strong and sad and sound words. 
Listening to these words, the prophetess appears before 
us from the darkness of the centuries, with her pensive 
face and her mournful voice. She teaches us that the 
living must die, and that they are as water, which, if 
spilt, cannot be again gathered. Recall the circumstances 
which led to her utterance of this historic sentence. Ab- 
salom had slain his brother Amnon. Amnon had griev- 
ously sinned, and so provoked the wrath of Absalom; but 
Absalom had grievously sinned in slaying his brother. For 
three years David had stedfastly refused to see Absalom; 
for three years he had continuously mourned over his 
family sorrow. His heart yearned over the absent Ab- 
salom. The Wise Woman virtually said to David: “ The 
dead are dead, it is no use to cry over spilt water. You 
cannot bring Amnon back; but Absalom is alive. Recall 
him to thy home and heart, O loving David. Are not 
three years long enough for sorrow such as thine? Why 
weep over spilt water? All the weeping in the world 
will not bring Amnon back to life. Is it not better to 
drink of the fresh and sweet cup of water offered you, 
than to weep over the water spilt on the ground? Sorrow 
for the dead does not absolve the living from their duty 
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to the living. Rise, O foolish David, and perform the 
duty of the hour. Do not fret unduly over the inevitable 
and the irreparable. The water mixed with the earth, 
even if it could be gathered, would only pollute your 
fingers and your face. Drink of the life-giving stream 
which flows from the fresh fountain which is untainted 
and perennial.” May we all learn the lesson which this 
woman taught to King David! 

Young men often sit moping in hopeless discourage- 
ment over lost opportunities ; and, mistaken fellows, they 
are losing better opportunities while mourning over the 
opportunities that are hopelessly gone. They are sorry 
that they cannot gather up the spilt water, and they are 
neglecting the clear, clean water that God today places to 
their lips. 

Bring your sins to God; confess them, repent 6f them, 
forsake them, and forget them. What does God say re- 
garding sins of which we repent? Most-assuredly he 
affirms that he casts them behind his back. I reverently 
paint the picture. There stands the sinner; his sin is 
before him; it lies between him and God. Now he con- 
fesses and forsakes it, and God takes it up; God throws 
it behind his back, and God does not again see it, and 
the penitent sinner cannot again see it. Why continue to 
think about it, and groan over it? Leave it; start upon 
a new life; forget your sin, except in so far as it empha- 
sizes mercy on God’s part and produces humility, grati- 
tude, and love on your part. Remember the passage in 
Isaiah, “ For thou hast cast all my sins behind thy back ” 
(Isa. 38 : 17). When God pardons sin, he remembers 
it no more. When God pardons, he forgives and forgets, 
though our sins were as scarlet and crimson. In Micah 
7 : 19 is this assurance, “ And thou wilt cast all their sins 
into the depths of the sea”; they are not cast near the 
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shore; there they would be caught up by the incoming 
tide, and swept up on the beach. But God buries our 
sins far out in the deep, deep sea, and they will have no 
resurrection. He buries them in eternal oblivion; they 
shall no more come into view than a stone dropped into 
the depths of the ocean. 

Off the Scottish coast, one Sunday, I officiated on the 
deck of a ship at the burial of one of the passengers, a 
Scotchman, who died that morning. It was a sad hour 
for us all. The body lay on the deck during the morning 
wrapped up in the British and American flags; and I was 
deputed by the captain to officiate at the solemn service, 
and later to tell his family of his death, when they should 
come to meet the ship at Greenock. At the setting of 
the sun, I repeated the burial service: never before did 
these words have so much meaning, “‘ The earth and the 
sea shall give up their dead.” The body was lowered 
into its watery grave. The casket was weighted with iron 
and other heavy materials; but a few weeks afterward, 
while on the coast in the north of Scotland, I read in 
a newspaper how a body had been swept on the shore; 
and the description given clearly showed that it was the 
body of this man. The sea had already given up its dead. 
Had we buried him in the depths of the Atlantic, the sea 
would not have given up its dead at that time. God 
buries our confessed sins in the middle of the mighty 
ocean of his forgiveness and forgetfulness. 

The apostle Paul, in the text this morning, might well 
think of what he had to forget; let us think of it for a 
moment. He had to forget his persecution of God’s 
people ; he had to forget all his successes of the past. He 


had already written his greatest epistles; he had already — 


founded his greatest churches. He was the most useful 
man of his time in the church. He had endured great 
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suffering for his faith. He had already preached his 
greatest sermons; yet he virtually says, Forget my ser- 
mons, forget all my achievements, leave them all behind. 
Glorious and heroic apostle! May we imitate thy sublime 
example! Next Sunday morning, I shall ask you to 
make his words your motto for the New Year: “ Breth- 
ren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but this 
one thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I 
press toward the work for the prize of the high sorte 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 


XVII 
THE MAGI AND THE CHRIST 


“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea in the 
days of Herod the king, behold, wise men from the east came 
to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews? for we saw his star in the east and are come to worship 
him.”—Matthew 2: 1,2. 


THE sublimest and divinest joy ever known on earth was 
born at Bethlehem. Christ in the heart, means a song in 
the mouth, Christ born in the world makes the world 
melodious with music. A songless world is a sunless 
world. Christianity has made all the harps of heaven 
and earth tuneful with joy. The very air was tremulous 
with song when Christ was born. Thus it comes to pass 
that we have the Magnificat of Mary, the Benedictus of 
Zacharias, the Gloria in Excelsts of the angels, and the 
Nunc Dimittis of Simeon. Angelic choirs chanted the 
only song of heaven ever heard by human ears, and a star 
marked a new pathway in the heavens to honor the birth 
of the “holy Child, Jesus.” Let us, with the wise men 


-~ from the East, bend over the manger cradle of the infant 


Redeemer and learn the lessons suggested by the text of 
the morning. 

The inquiry of the Magi instantly attracts our atten- 
tion, excites our curiosity, and evokes our approval. The 
example of the Magi is worthy of commendation and imi- 
tation. There is no “ism” in relation to Jesus Christ so 
dangerous as indifferentism. Herod asked no questions 


regarding the birth of Jesus until he was troubled by the 
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questions of the Magi. The priests and the scribes 
seemed to have been ignorant of the wondrous birth until 
Herod called them together demanding information. The 
people in the streets of Jerusalem passed to and fro in 
utter ignorance of the birth of the true King of the 
Jews, of the advent of a new era in the history of 
humanity, and of a new epiphany of the God of heaven 
and earth. Neither the birth nor the death, the cradle nor 
the cross of Jesus is an object of the slightest interest to 
tens of thousands today. As there was no room for 
Christ in the inn, so there is no room for Christ today 
because political ambitions, business ventures, and social 
aspirations fill the hearts of tens of thousands all over the 
land. There is hope for men when they begin to ask 
after Christ. They are so far released from the flood of 
“ desires after other things.” The Magi, in their seeking 
for Jesus, set us a worthy example. 


What the Magi Knew 


They certainly knew the fact of our Lord’s wondrous 
birth. This is the greatest fact in human history, or in 
divine revelation. It is the fulfilment of prophecy, and 
the realization of the wistful hopes of humanity. The 
incarnation of the Son of God is the center of the history 
of the race. All great events which preceded the incar- 
nation converged toward it. All great events which suc- 
ceed it, diverge from it. It is the pivotal point around 
which, in smaller or larger circles, all events revolve. 
Even though there were no future life, the incarnation 
would be an event of supreme importance. It is the great 
and joyous feast of the church in family life; it is the 
grand jubilee of children in the homes of Christendom; 
and it is prophetic of the true golden age of blessing, 
peace, and joy, for the entire race. It has given a new 
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glory to life, a new trend to eternity, and a new radiancy 
to heaven. 

The Magi had approximately accurate knowledge of 
the time of our Lord’s birth. The exact date of that 
birth we do not know, and never shall know. Neither the 
day, nor the year, can be ascertained with certainty. 
Fabricius gives a catalogue of one hundred and thirty 
different opinions concerning the year of Christ’s birth; 
and the day of his birth has been placed by various sects 
and scholars in every month of the year. The twentieth 
of May, the twentieth of April, and the sixth of January, 
have been favorite dates with some sections of the church. 
Dionysius the Little, in A. D. 526, placed the birth 
of Christ in the year 754 of Rome; but it has long 
been admitted that this was an error of at least four years. 
We know positively that Jesus was born before the death 
of Herod the Great; and we know by an eclipse of the 
moon, which occurred a little before his death, that Herod 
died in the year 750 of Rome. 

If God had designed that Christ’s birthday should be a 
time of religious observance, he certainly would have 
revealed the exact date. We are to know Christ spiritu- 
ally rather than after the flesh. There is not the slightest 
doubt but that December 25 was chosen, because at that 
time great heathen festivals were observed in Rome; and 


the early Christians desired to make the birth-festival 


of Christ a substitute for, or a transformation of these 
heathen festivals. Many early Christians also saw that 
the birth of Christ, the Sun of Righteousness and the 
Light of the world, placed on December 25, symbolized 
the birth-festival of the natural sun, which on that date 
lengthens the days, decreases the darkness, and begins 
anew his heroic career. Not until the fourth century 
was this date observed with any degree of uniformity as 
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the time of our Lord’s birth. Let us gladly accept the 
fact of that birth without undue inquiry concerning the 
exact date. 

The Magi had some knowledge also of the place of our 
Lord’s birth. Our text distinctly locates this Bethlehem 
as being in Judea; because there was another Bethlehem 
in the tribe of Zebulun, near the sea of Galilee. It is 
most beautiful that in Bethlehem, meaning “ house of 
bread,” the Christ, who is the Bread of heaven, should be 
born. The name Bethlehem is now a household word 
around the globe. Prophecy pointed to Bethlehem as the 
place of the wondrous birth. Marvelous are the provi- 
dences by which God fulfiled those ancient prophecies. 
We might have expected that the birth would fake place 
in Nazareth, but ancient prophecy must be fulfilled, and 
God will use the wisdom and ambition of men to accom- 
plish his divine purposes. Yonder sits the mighty Au- 
gustus on the throne of the world, and Judea was a de- 
pendency of his vast empire. His empire reached from 
the Euphrates to the Atlantic. Over this great domain 
he was sole ruler. Partly for purposes of taxation, 
partly for more general statistics, and partly to know the 
warlike resources of the land, Augustus ordered a general 
census. Doubtless, he wished to reduce Judea to the state 
of a Roman province, but he permits King Herod to take 
the census according to the Jewish usage by a division of 
tribes. Both Joseph and Mary, although their fortunes 
were now fallen, belonged to the tribe of Judah and the 
family of David. Bethlehem was the seat of that family 
and the native place of the royal David; to Bethlehem, 
therefore, they must go. 

Think of the long journey from Nazareth, and espe- 
cially in the trying circumstances in which Joseph and 
Mary were placed! Think of them as they passed town 
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after town made famous in Israel’s history. See them as 
they approach the town of Bethlehem. Immortal Beth- 
lehem! Great is thy glory and undying thy fame among 
the towns of the world! Here, a thousand years before, 
David was born; here the events connected with Ruth, 
Naomi, and Boaz occurred, and near here the beloved 
wife of Jacob departed this life. Around no town in the 
world’s history is there such a cluster of suggestive names 
of women as around Bethlehem—Rachel, Naomi, Ruth, 
Mary. The heart of the traveler beats with unusual 
emotion to this day as he passes the Well of the Magi, 
and the Tomb of Rachel, and then gets his first glimpses 
of immortal Bethlehem. Yonder is the town standing 
on the summit of a narrow ridge, while beneath the vil- 
lage are terraced slopes clothed with olives, vines, and fig 
trees, and sweeping in graceful curves around the ridge. 
The journey of the reverent Magi becomes marvelously 
real to the traveler who goes even today from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem. 


Who Were the Magi? 


Who were the Magi? To this question many answers 
have been given. It seems possible in our day to answer 
it with authority. It is true that the East, whence they 
came, may mean either Arabia, Persia, Chaldea, or 
~ Parthia, with the adjacent provinces. When we have in 
mind the prophecy in Numbers 24 : 17, concerning “a 
Star out of Jacob,” we can see how the expectation of 
some great king arising in Judea, might be found among 
Eastern astrologers. We know also from Suetonius and 
Tacitus that such an opinion prevailed extensively at that 
time; we ‘know also from the prophecy of the seventy 
weeks in Daniel, that a remarkable celestial appearance 
was expected at this time. Without doubt, the Magi were — 
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a priestly tribe or caste among the Medes, and afterwards 
the Medo-Persians. They were the recognized teachers 
of religion and science. These Magi were men of vast in- 
fluence and power. They were students of astrology, 
medicine, divination, and incantation. In those early 
days they maintained a high position and possessed an 
elevated character. Simon Magus represents the utmost 
degeneracy of the ancient and noble Magi, just as our 
words magic and magician stand for the degradation of 
this ancient and noble art. It is almost certain that the 
Magi went from Persia or Babylonia to pay their homage 
to the infant Messiah. The tradition that they were kings 
grew out of the prophecy in Psalm 72 : 10, “ The kings 
of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts,” and that of Isaiah 
60 : 6, “they shall bring gold and incense.” Longfellow 
and others have written poems on these supposed three 
kings, and the tradition of the three kings is one of the 
most general and popular fancies of the Old World; but 
there is absolutely no authority for affirming that the 
Magi were kings; indeed, it is almost certain that they 
were not. Neither are the traditional names, Caspar, 
Melchior, and Balthazar, of any authority or importance, 
except as connected with modern poetry and art. We do 
not know that there were but three of these men; the 
number three is apparently suggested by the number of 
gifts which they offered. 


What Guided the Magi? 


These Magi say that they had seen “his star in the 
East.’ What are we to understand by “his star’? 
Have we a miracle here in the narrative? Or are they 
right who say that we have only a natural appearance_ 
used by God to guide the Magi to the place of Christ’s 
birth? Non-supernatural explanations of this star have 
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been offered. The first was suggested by the astronomer 
Kepler, in 1630. He shows that in the year 747 of Rome, 
there were three conjunctions of the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn, in May, October, and November. It is said that 
if the Magi started after the May conjunction, they would 
see in Jerusalem the October or November conjunction. 
This is an interesting line of inquiry. It may have in it 
elements of truth. It is, of course, simpler to introduce 
miraculous agency and believe in a star specially created 
to perform this service; but we ought still to remember 
that God can use a natural conjunction of stars for a 
special purpose in his providence. There is this difficulty 
in believing that the conjunction of stars was “ his star,” 
because the Greek word is aster, “ star,” and not astron, 
which would be the natural Greek word for a group of 
stars; but this difficulty ought not to be pressed unduly. 
But be the facts as they may, regarding the nature of 
the star, it is profoundly interesting that God used the 
astrological knowledge of these men to guide them to the 
cradle of the world’s Redeemer. God takes men on the 
basis whereon they stand, and sanctifies their scientific 
knowledge to guide them to higher truth. The studies of 
the Magi stimulated their inherent craving for eternal 
life. The study of astronomy, especially in the case of 
men naturally devout, is stimulative of religion. In the 


~~ beautiful nights and cloudless skies of Persia, men found 


suggestions of infinity and worship. The science of these 
men was but another name for religion. Their study of 
the stars led them to him who is the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. All true science kneels before Christ. Christ is 
King today in the whole realm of truth; and truth, in 
philosophy and science, reverently worships at his feet. 
Perhaps science never was so humble, docile, and reverent 


as it is today. The agnostic science of a generation ago 
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has largely given place to a science which loyally and 
lovingly owns Christ as King in Truth’s boundless realm. 
Both scientists and religionists have been narrow, jealous, 
and bigoted; but the time is coming when, hand-in-hand, 
they shall joyously march to the music of Christ’s name, 
and then humbly bow in lowliest reverence at his pierced 
feet. O men of the West, learn today from the wise men 
of the East! The day may come when these Magi will 
rise up in judgment against us at the throne of God. 

They came to Jerusalem to find the King of the Jews 
that they might render him homage. Naturally they went 
to the capital of the nation to receive intelligence regard- 
ing the new-born king. We can well imagine their solici- 
tude as they passed through the gates of the ancient city. 
To the guards whom they first meet, they pregent their 
inquiry, ““ Where is he that is born King of the Jews?” 
With a look of mingled pity and contempt these guards 
make reply, “We know no king but Herod.” Meeting 
next members of the Sanhedrin, they repeat their inquiry, 
and receive but an evasive reply. They next ask a trader, 
and he replies: “ What know or care I regarding a king? 
If you want to buy or sell, I am your man.” They still 
press their inquiry, and Herod finally calls the chief 
priests and scribes, and from them is secured the answer 
regarding the place of the King’s birth, “in Bethlehem 
of Judea.” 

Now the Magi hasten to the town of Bethlehem. = 

a time the star, which had so long guided their steps, dis- 
appeared. Tradition tells us that the Magi, being in 
doubt as to the direction which they should take, and 
being weary with their journey, stopped to draw water 
from the well, since called, ‘“‘ The Well of the Magi,” and 
to their surprise and joy, they saw the star reflected in 
the water. With fresh courage and complete assurance, 
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they now followed the star “until it stood over where 
the young child was.” Today it is not surprising that 
pilgrims kneel in reverence beside the silver star set in 
the pavement, indicating, according to popular belief, the 
exact place of our Lord’s birth. Around the star is this 
inscription, Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christ natus est. 
Above this star sixteen silver lamps continually burn. Of 
these, six belong to the Greek Church, five to the Latin, 
and five to the Armenian. Here, or near this spot, as is 
generally supposed, the Magi “saw the young child with 
Mary his mother.” It is not a little remarkable that in 
this entire narrative, as seen in verses 13, 14, 20, and 21, 
a subordinate place is always given to the mother of Jesus. 
The holy child is mentioned first, and the honored mother 
last. It is always the child with Mary, in the inspired 
narrative, and never the Madonna and her child, or “ the 
blessed Virgin with her child,’ as the Roman Church 
idolatrously represents the relation between the child and 
the mother. 


The Faith of the Magi 


The Magi showed their faith, not only by starting on 
their journey, but by their diligent inquiry in Jerusalem, 
and by their hastening from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 
They are now abundantly rewarded for their faith and 
toil. They see the “holy child Jesus ”; they gaze on the 


_ King of Glory in his earthly humiliation. The manger- 


cradle is mightier than the throne of the Czsars. Little 
knew, and less cared, the mighty Augustus about the birth 
in Bethlehem; but the throne of the Czsars has perished, 


and the empire of Jesus, the empire of divine love, rules” 


the world today, and with constantly increasing power. 


The child of Bethlehem is the King of the universe today. — 
He is pulling down the strongholds of sin and Satan, and ~ 
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he is irresistibly marching to universal, beneficent, and 
glorious conquest among the nations. 

Immediately on seeing the Divine Child, the Magi fell 
down and worshiped him. Perhaps the only reverence 
they expected to pay him was homage as the King of the 
Jews; perhaps the word translated “ worship ” ordinarily 
means nothing more than appropriate respect paid to a 
superior. But one cannot help feeling that the Magi had 
new conceptions of this Child-King when they saw him 
in Bethlehem. We cannot but believe that God, who 
guided them to his feet, gave them insight into his spiri- 
tual character and divine nature. We are warranted in 
believing that they paid him religious homage, genuine 
adoration. We, today, are unpardonably guilty if we do 
not fall at his feet and pay him divine honors. There are 
those who are willing to honor Christ as the noblest of 
men, but they refuse him worship as God. They affirm 
that he was good, but not God. We are warranted in 
saying that if he were not God, he was not good. He 
claimed to be divine, and received worship as God. O 
men and women, fall down before him and give him 
divine homage! If we fail thus to honor him, the wise 
men from the East will rise up in the judgment to con- 
demn us. 

The Magi next poured out their treasures at the feet 
of the Child-King. It was then, and is now, the custom 
‘in the Orient, that one must never visit a superior, espe- 
cially a king, without some gift. No gifts could be more 
appropriate than the costly spices and the gold which they 


poured out as an expression of their homage. Ithas been 


suggested that these valuable gifts probably gave to 
Joseph and Mary the means of support on their journey 
to Egypt. Perhaps it is too fanciful to give a symbolic 
interpretation to the threefold gift, making the myrrh 
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indicate the prophet, the incense the high priest, and the 
gold the splendor of the king. But, whether or not we 
see all this in these gifts, the fact remains that this holy 
child was the world’s Prophet, Priest, and King. 

Great lessons are suggested as we stand with the Magi 
beside the cradle of our Lord. We learn the lesson of 
the glory of motherhood, the sacredness of childhood, the 
dominancy of pure, undying, self-sacrificing love, and 
also the right use to be made of intellect and wealth. We 
are to pour our treasures of wealth now on the altar of 
service for Jesus Christ. Our gold is never so honored 
as when consecrated to our divine Lord. Learning finds 
its noblest service when doing homage at his feet. The 
master minds of the world today are worshipers of Jesus 
the Christ. Art and science, statesmanship and culture 
are crowned with undying honor as each bows at the feet 
of Christ, saying with Thomas, “ My Lord and my God.” 
Let us with the Magi walk in the light we have, seeking 
Christ; let us with them ask for fuller light, and as we 
use the light thus granted, we shall most surely find the 
Christ we seek. Finding him, we shall know true 
Christian joy, and thus have even on earth a foretaste of 
heaven’s unspeakable joy, where we shall see Christ face 
to face, and be forever with and like him! 


XVITI 
THE ROYAL ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 


Matthew 21: 1-11; Mark 11: 1-11 


From Jericho up the wild gorge of the Kidron, the long 
caravans of Passover pilgrims have accompanied Jesus. 
Some of these pilgrims remained in Bethany, some tented 
in the near vicinity of Olivet, and others passed on into 
Jerusalem. The eve of the Sabbath was sacred. 
Bethany, as the home of Lazarus, Martha, and Mary, 
was a home for Jesus also. Here his body found needed rest 
and his heart sacred solace. The journey from Jeficho was 
over rough roads; it was a weary climb of three thousand 
feet. Wondrous thoughts filled the soul of Jesus on that 
Sabbath day spent in Bethany. Before another Sabbath, 
he would drink his cup in Gethsemane and carry his cross 
to Calvary. Within the last few months, he has been 
making fuller revelations to his disciples of his great 
mission and his sacrificial death than ever before. 
Events are now ripening fast; he well knew what awaited — 
him in the near future. 

The time fixed upon far back in the councils of eternity 
when the Lord of life and glory should die was now 
approaching. The end of his mysterious earthly life was 
now near. He is now about to make his entry into 
Jerusalem as King of the Jews and Heir of David’s royal 
line. As King, it was fitting that he should enter his own 
capital city, recognized by all the people, in his regal 
character. It was most fitting, also, that once in his life 
of sorrow there should be a morning of joy; that, in his — 
\ 199 
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life of lowliness, there should be an acceptance of his 
inherent loftiness; that, in his life as a servant, he should 
once be recognized in his true character as King. 

The day of Sabbatic rest at Bethany, the village that 
was so tenderly associated with Lazarus and Martha and 
Mary, is over. It is the Passover time; great numbers 
of people have come to Jerusalem. Josephus, with what 
was once deemed exaggeration but is now supposed to 
be a correct statement, affirms that sometimes as many as 
3,000,000 strangers came to Jerusalem to the Paschal feast. 
This number was about half the population of the two 
provinces of Judea and Galilee. The number of lambs 
slain in sacrifice at these great Passover feasts Josephus 
puts at 256,500. The Jews came from Arabia, from 
Babylonia, from Egypt, from Asia Minor, from Greece, 
from Italy, and probably also from Gaul and Spain, in 
order to be present at the historical Passover. Released 
from the restraints of the Sabbath, the people now passed 
freely from Jerusalem to Bethany. The result is that the 
little village is crowded. When it became noised abroad 
on that Sunday morning, as we would now say, that Jesus 
would certainly enter the Holy City some time during 
the day, there was great excitement both within and 
without the walls of Jerusalem. The Passover was now 
only four days distant; as the pilgrims required some 
time to prepare for the feast, most of them had already 
~ arrived in Jerusalem or its immediate vicinity. Multi- 
tudes were thus ready to welcome Jesus, some following 
him from Bethany, and some, as we shall later see, com- 
ing from Jerusalem to meet him on the way. 


Leaving Bethany 


Let us transport ourselves, for the moment, to the 
vicinity of Bethany. I made this journey myself on a 
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Sunday morning, in order the better to get the local color 
and atmosphere. I have not the slighetst doubt that I 
passed over the same road which our Lord took on that 
memorable morning. Permit me to paint the picture 
which I saw, in part with my own eyes, and which in part 
I have been seeing for years through the eyes of others. 
We see our Lord starting from Bethany on foot. It was 
truly a wonderful day in his earthly life. He is to appear 
before the people as King—as King of the Jews. Crowds 
surround him as he starts from the little village. There 
were three roads which led over the Mount of Olives 
from Bethany to Jerusalem. One of these roads passed 
between the northern and central summits; another led 
up to the highest point of the mountain and then sloped 
gradually downward. The third, which was theh and is 
now the main road, swept around the southern shoulder 
of the mountain. Without doubt, that-was the road 
which our Lord took. The other two are mere mountain 
paths; but this latter is a comparatively easy road, and 
must always have been recognized as the main road from 
Bethany to Jerusalem; as our Lord was accompanied by 
many followers on this occasion, it is certain that he took 
this, the most convenient route. 
Watch the company as they start from under the palm 
trees of Bethany. Soon they are over against the hamlet 
of Bethphage, a name which signifies “house of figs.” 
Two disciples, possibly Peter and John, are sent forward 
to this village of unknown site, or to some other village 
of like character in its vicinity. Jesus tells them that 
they will find an ass tied, and a colt on which never man 
sat. They are instructed to bring the ass and the foal 
to the Master; and, should any one object, they are to 
tell the objector that the Lord had need of them. The 
Sovereign’s need is the highest reason which can be given. 
oO 
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See the two disciples hasten. They reach the village. 
They go to the house indicated, and by the door without, 
in a place where two ways meet, they find the ass and 
the colt. The owner, who was perhaps a partial disciple, 
permits the ass and the foal to be taken. Would that 
all disciples were so promptly and exactly obedient as was 
this peasant of Bethphage! Over the colt they place 
their abbas, and our Lord rides the foal while the mother 
walks by the side of Christ thus mounted. In the East, 
the ass is larger, swifter, and statelier, than in the West. 
The ass is especially a Jewish animal; we know that David 
and the Judges of Israel rode on asses. Solomon intro- 
duced the horse from Egypt, and it was used especially 
for war; but the ass was the symbol of peace. On this 
foal, never used until now, as was fitting in the case of 
an animal consecrated to God, Jesus rode. Now the pro- 
cession moves slowly but triumphantly forward. This 
was really a thrilling moment in the life of the disciples. 
What could it mean? It certainly could not mean that 
this was a seditious outbreak against Roman authority. 
It was an outburst of triumph on the part of the peaceful 
followers of the Lord Jesus; but it was vastly more. He 
had often gone into the city, but he never before went in 
this fashion. Hitherto, he had gone on foot. Why does 
he now ride, when formerly he had walked? This is the 
only known mstance in which Jesus rode. The distance 


~~ is short, not more than an hour’s walk. What can it 


mean that he now rides into the capital city? Instantly 
the prophecy of Zechariah comes to their thought: “ Re- 
joice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh unto thee ; he is just, 
and having salvation; lowly, and riding upon an ass, 
even upon a colt the foal of an ass.” This scene is the 
fulfilment of this ancient prophecy. All their hopes are 
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now to be realized. This is the hour for which they have 
so long waited. Jesus is assuming his regal prerogative. 
Groups of pilgrims are coming from the city. To them 
the disciples impart their new hopes. Others catch the 
spirit of the hour; the excitement deepens and widens. 
They hail Christ as Messiah. He will enter his capital 
now as King of the Jews. This is the moment for which 
they had longed and prayed. As never before, Christ 
accepts the title of Messiah; and as King he will enter 
Jerusalem. But he will enter as the Prince of Peace, 
giving no cause for any charge of political disloyalty. 
He will enter as a spiritual King. His last entry into the 
Holy City at the Feast of Tabernacles had been in secret: 
this entry will be before the eyes of assembled thousands. 
With unspeakable joy, his disciples surround thim as he 
rides. It is but little of earthly pomp which they can 
show; but they will, as best they may,-honor this regal 
procession. They can remove their outer garments and 
make them a carpet on his pathway. This they do. They 
cut down the branches of the olive, the fig, and the wal- 
nut, and strew them in the way before him as he rides. 
In like manner, their ancestors had strewn the road with 
myrtle twigs before Mordecai, when he came forth from 
the palace of Ahasuerus. So also had the Persian army 
honored Xerxes, when he was about to cross the Helles- 
pont. So recently was a British minister honored in 
Palestine by the loyalty and devotion of the Bethlehem 
peasants. They wished greatly to please him as they 
desired to secure his help against the exactions of the 
Turkish tax-gatherers. Those who are following Christ 
on this great occasion have no royal standards to raise 
and no emblazoned flags of victory to wave; but the palm 
branches are nature’s symbols of triumph, and so they 
bear these aloft. They have no instruments of music 
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through which to pour their swelling notes of joy; but 
they chant their joyous enthusiasm in the ancient words: 
“ Hosanna to the son of David! Blessed is he that com- 
eth in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the highest!” 


Weeping Over Jerusalem 


Let us gaze for a little on this unique procession. We 
know what it meant, as it was impossible for these joyous 
disciples to know. From our deepest hearts we can say: 


Ride on, ride on in majesty; 
In lowly pomp ride on to die. 


We see the procession approaching Jerusalem; it curves 
around a shoulder of the mountain. An angle of the road 
is reached which led to a ledge of rock, looking from 
which the city of Jerusalem is clearly seen across the 
valley. Until this point, the view of the city was hidden; 
now it burst upon the sight of these joyous pilgrims who 
form this strange procession. It was a thrilling moment. 
The city shone brilliantly at that moment in the morning 
sun. There were the vast walls of the white buildings 
of the Temple. Its various courts, dazzling with gold, 
rose one upon the other; the lofty castles towered upon 
the sight. The palace of Herod rose in splendor. This 
is Jerusalem with “its imperial mantle of proud towers.” 
_ It was then one of the wonders of the world; it was 

- spoken of as a “ mass of gold and snow.” It rose terrace 
upon terrace. Over all was the spell of a thousand years 
of history, a history of glory and shame, a history human 
and divine. O city of ten thousand memories, O city 
of song and story, O city of honor and shame, O city 
sacred in Judaism, sacred in Mohammedanism, and thrice 
sacred in Christianity, the holiest city on God’s footstool! 

How was our Lord affected by the sight? The proces- 
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sion stops; the hosannas cease; the branches are no 
longer waved. Our Lord’s head is bowed upon his breast, 
and he bursts into tears. What a strange episode in a 
triumphal entry into the historic city! All others are 
joyous, but his heart is sad, and his tears flow. How 
hollow all this adulation seemed to him to whom the 
events.of that week were present as his head was bowed! 
Before him lay Gethsemane, in whose dark recess he is 
soon to drink the bitter cup. Outside the city walls was 
Calvary, on whose cross he must die, before many days 
pass. He knows that some in this procession will soon 
be shouting: “ Crucify him! Crucify him!” He knows 
that terribly, within fifty years, will all his prophecies 
regarding this city be fulfilled. At the grave of Lazarus, 
he wept; the Greek word there used is edakru’sen; there 
he shed silent tears. But now his voice breaks. The 
Greek word here employed is eklausen. Our Lord now 
bursts out in sorrow, no longer able to control his emo- 
tions. O blessed Christ, O King of Glory, how tender 
was thy heart toward thy chosen people who despised and 
rejected thee! 

What a strange interruption this was in this triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem! Listen to our Lord, as with chok-- 
ing voice he speaks, “ If thou hadst known, even thou, at 
least in this thy day, the things which belong unto thy 
peace! ”—here he stops. He never finished that sentence. 
His emotion overcame him; he was unable to proceed. 
Sorrow prevented further utterance. A little later he 
adds, without finishing the earlier sentence, “ But now 
they are hid from thine eyes.” I have often tried to 
imagine what that sentence would have been if Jesus had 
finished it. I think it would have been something like 
this: “ Hadst thou but welcomed thy King and Messiah, 


then hadst thou sat on thy throne like a queen among all 
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the cities of the earth; then thy power had gone out 
among all the nations; then, O Jerusalem, the crown of 
glory would have been thine as the city of the great King.” 
But the bright vision fades, and these honors and glories 
are forever departed. Another Jerusalem burst upon his 
view at that moment. It is not the Jerusalem which is 
now before him in holiday dress, preparing for the 
paschal feast. But he saw in vision a Jerusalem sur- 
rounded by her Roman foes. He heard the clash of the 
Roman sword; he heard the cry of his people as they fell 
victims to the Roman spear; he saw the bodies of her 
children among the ruins of that city. His heart well- 
nigh broke, as he thought of the future Jerusalem. Ter- 
ribly, within fifty years, were his prophecies fulfilled. 
The despair and obstinacy of the Jews compelled Titus to 
destroy the city. He wished to save the Temple; but was 
forced to leave it in ashes. He sold into slavery many 
thousands, and he crucified the wretched people by hun- 
dreds. Terrible was the sight which greeted the eye of 
Christ as he paused that morning on the side of Olivet. 


Two Processions 


Now the people, in the valley of Kidron and on the 
sides of Olivet and about the walls of the city, catch full 
sight of the approaching procession, They hear the echo 
_ of the glad shouts. Probably they did not observe this 
momentary pause, as the procession was nearing the city. 
The numbers greatly increase. Down the side of Olivet 
and across the Kidron they press their way. From the 
city walls another stream pours out until it meets the 
incoming stream. Those who came out of the city now 
turn and lead the procession, while those from Bethany 
bring up the rear. Now they climb the side of the hill — 
on which this part of Jerusalem stands. They pass — 
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through the gates; they are in Jerusalem. The hosannas 
rise higher, and higher, and still higher. The children 
sing and shout; the people rejoice with joy unspeakable. 
On the tops of the flat roofs are crowds of people. They 
lean over the edge of the roof to watch the procession; 
others are looking through the latticed windows. All are 
asking: “ What means this? Who is this?” The multi- 
tude reply, with exultant joy and with provincial pride, 
“This is Jesus, the Prophet of Nazareth of Galilee.’ 
Here also are the scowling Pharisees. They rebuke 
Jesus. They ask him to command his disciples that they 
hold their peace; but Jesus tells them that, if they should 
hold their peace, the very stones would cry out. See the 
procession moving through the historic streets. The 
Lord has indeed suddenly come to his Temple. y Observe 
the children running in front of, by the side of, and 
behind the procession. Whither goes this procession? 
Whither but to the Temple, to the house of his Father, 
must the King repair? The Temple is approached. The 
multitude, for ceremonial reasons, would not come nearer 
than the foot of Mount Moriah. Near the Shushan 
gate they would disperse, but Jesus moved forward and 
entered the Temple. It is his Father’s house. Now his 
heart is moved with indignation. Three years before, he | 
had cleansed that Temple. Now it is once more dese- 
crated with bargaining voices and with the clink of silver. 
His whole soul is stirred within him. Once more he 
drove these traders out. Silence now reigns in the 
Temple. Then, drawn to him by the attraction of sym-_ 
pathy and love, come sufferers of many kinds. They 
listen with joy to his words. The hand of power is 
stretched out; the word of benediction is spoken; and 
blessings of healing and happiness abound where Jesus. 
reveals his power. Eager listeners hang on his lips. 
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Children again shout their hosannas. “Now the shadows 
of evening are coming. He alone is silent and sad among 
this excited multitude; marks of tears, the tears which 
he shed over Jerusalem, are on his cheeks. Now, weary 
and sad, he once more retires with his disciples to the 
quiet, rest, seclusion, and love of Bethany, to await, 
within the next few days, Gethsemane’s cup and Calvary’s 
cross. 


Lessons 


Let us learn some of the lessons which the events of 
this great day so clearly teach. We are taught, in the 
first place, how accurate was Christ’s knowledge of the 
future. Josephus tells us how to the letter our Lord’s 
predictions were fulfilled. The awful siege lasted four 
months. Titus, the Roman general, summoned a council 
of war at the beginning of the siege. Three plans were 
discussed. It was finally decided to blockade the city 
and starve it into surrender. This was done. The city 
was compassed on every side. Titus had a force of four 
legions and some auxiliaries, thirty thousand men in all. 
Contrary to his wish, the Temple was destroyed. Thou- 
sands of the people, the aged and infirm, were put to 
death; the children under seventeen years of age were 
sold into slavery ; some were transported to the Egyptian 
mines; some to the provincial amphitheatres, and some 
to grace the triumphs of the conqueror. The city was 
leveled to the ground. For more than fifty years, Jeru- 
salem virtually disappeared from history. The day of 
grace was past. Christ saw that the city was doomed. 
God’s Spirit will not always strive with men. Let us 
heed the divine call and turn to God, before the hour 
comes when the Spirit shall cease to strive and when 
the blow shall fall. 
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We learn also, as a second lesson, that Jesus Christ is 
King; he is King of all races of men. He is not only 
King of men, but he is King of angels. He is King of 
kings and Lord of lords. At his feet every knee shall 
bow. To him every tongue shall confess that he is Lord 
to the glory of God the Father. It is absolutely certain 
that the day is coming when your reluctant tongues must 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God 
the Father. O stiff-kneed men, O proud-hearted men, 
kneel now at the voice of love, rather than then beneath 
the hand of might! 

This leads me to a third thought. Just as one part of 
the procession preceded Christ and another part followed 
him, in his triumphal entry, and as he rode between these 
parts of the procession as King, so Christ rides in the 
center of the centuries, the King of the universe. All 
the centuries preceding his coming marched in procession 
in his honor; and all the centuries that have followed 
since his coming are bringing up the triumphal train in 
his honor. The true historian studies history beneath the 
Cross of Calvary. The historian is narrow, he is lacking 
in vision, who does not see Jesus Christ as the center of 
all the centuries and the soul of the world. The Cross is 
the center of the universe. In Jerusalem this morning 
guides will point the traveler to the rock in which tradi- 
tion says the cross stood. They will say that this rock 
is the center of the universe. They are wrong geo- 
graphically ; they are right historically. The Cross is the 
center of the universe. There be preachers who would 
hew down the Cross. Poor souls! There be preachers 
who would take the crown of glory from Christ’s brow. 
Such men take the crown of honor from their own brow. 
If God should permit me to live for many years more, I 
shall have no other place to stand and no other gospel to 
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preach. I joy only in preaching Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified, buried, risen, regnant on the throne of God and 
the throne of the universe. 

Will you learn another lesson? Just as the gates were 
thrown wide open to admit Christ that morning, so ought 
the doors of your hearts to be thrown open to admit Jesus 
this morning. See the procession coming! Behold the 
lowly Saviour! Will you welcome him? Will you admit 
him? Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and let the King 
of glory in! Let himin now! This will be the happiest 
day of your life, if you admit this King. Give him a 
place on the throne of your heart. Open your home to 
him; let him have a chair at your table today. Give him 
a place in your bank, your office, your store, your shop. 
Make room for Jesus. Make room for the King today. 
Let every heart be uplifted today in hosannas to the Son 
of David, the King of Glory, Jesus Christ, our glorious 
Saviour! 


XIX 
THE DIVINE GARDENER 


“She, supposing him to be the gardener.”—John 20: 15. 


ONcE more we see our divine Lord march forth with 
stately step and radiant mien, triumphant over death and 
the grave. Once more we can sing the exultant words of 
the apostle Paul, “ Thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

It is impossible to overstate the value in Christian 
thought and life of the resurrection of our divjne Lord. 
His empty grave assures us of the completion of his 
redemptive work. The resurrection also assures’ us of a 
living and reigning Saviour at the right hand of God. 
We ought not to emphasize the crucified Christ to a 
greater degree than we exalt the living and reigning 
Christ. Ours is not a dead but a living Christ; ours is a 
Saviour not now on the cross nor in the tomb, but 
crowned and enthroned. The resurrection assures us 
also of our own resurrection on the world’s great Easter 
morning, when the tombs of the whole earth shall be 
empty. p 

The doctrine of the resurrection is taught but vaguely 
in the Old Testament; in its full significance, it is a 
product of Christianity, and rests on the resurrection of 
Christ. Apart from Christ, death has always been the 
king of terrors. The resurrection of the righteous is 
taught by the prophet Isaiah. (Isa. 26: 19.) It must be 
admitted, however, that there is a considerable diversity 
of opinion as to the interpretation of this Scripture. It 
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is certain that Ezekiel could not have written his thirty- 
seventh chapter, if he had not known this doctrine. It is 
certain also that Daniel 12 : 2, 3, distinguishes between 
the resurrection of the just and the unjust. But in the 
New Testament the light shines brightly on this glorious 
doctrine. Our Lord distinctly calls himself the Resur- 
rection and the Life. We are assured that those who 
believe in the Son of God have already begun the eternal 
life; and the apostle Paul conceives of the resurrection 
as already partially experienced in the redeemed soul. 
In First Corinthians, fifteenth chapter, an epistle written 
before the earliest Gospel, it is clear that already the 
resurrection was part of the apostolic creed. In Second 
Timothy 1 : 1-10, it is affirmed that Christ hath abolished 
death and hath brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel. This is a glorious statement. The 
light had been shining dimly before; it shines with 
heavenly splendor now. The most thoughtful heathen 
had very obscure notions regarding the hope of a future 
life. Cicero styles this hope “a conjecture or surmise 
of future ages.” Seneca describes it as “that which our 
wise men promise but do not prove.” The great Socrates, 
even at his death, could not say more than this: “I must 
now die, and you shall live; but which of us is in the 
better state, the living or the dead, God only knows.” 
Pliny speaks with the same ambiguity, perhaps he has 


~~ less hope than Socrates. His words are: “ Neither soul 


nor body has any more sense after death, than before it 


was born.” With Socrates, Seneca, Pliny, Cicero, and — 


all other thinkers of classic Greece and heroic Rome, the 
hope of immortal life was, at best, vague and doubtful. 
The gospel sheds unclouded light on the problems of the 
ages. Socrates and Cicero would joyously have hailed 
its supernal light and its resplendent glory. Christ’s 
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resurrection is the foundation-stone of the Christian 
church; in his empty grave, that stone was laid, and with 
his resurrection our most joyous hopes were born. 


A Joyous Story 


Once more we have read and heard the sweet story of 
our Lord’s glorious resurrection. We have all heard it 
thousands of times; but often as we have read it and 
heard it, it never grows old; it comes to us on this glad 
Easter morning with all its original beauty and power. 
We give the old story a new setting on this blessed Easter 
morning, by speaking of Christ as the Divine Gardener. 
Was there ever a more suggestive supposition than that 
of Mary of Magdala, as given in our text? She saw the 
risen Christ through the veil of her tears, and she mistook 
him for the gardener. Was she wrong in her’ supposi- 
tion? Was not the second Adam, as truly as the first 
Adam, a gardener? Was not Mary’s hasty thought really 
a heaven-born conception regarding our divine Christ? 
The history of the race stands in close connection with 
three gardens—the Garden of Eden, the Garden of Geth- 
semane, and the Garden of the Resurrection. Glorious 
is the thought that the other gardens are but preparatory 
to the Garden of the Resurrection. Let us study some 
of the characteristics of our Lord as The Divine 
Gardener. - 


A Personal Gardener 


Jesus Christ proved to be a Personal Gardener to Mary 
of Magdala. Greatly did she need the gentle ministra- 
tions of this personal Gardener. She was a frail flower 
lying prone as the result of the storm and trial through 
which she had passed. She needed the personal minis- 
trations of the glorious Christ to restore her to strength 
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and beauty. This noble woman has a great place on the 
page of New Testament story. She has the honor of 
being the first of the human race to see the risen Christ; 
she has the further honor of being one of the first to 
preach the glorious truth that Christ had risen from the 
dead. Great wrong has been done to Mary of Magdala, 
in making her identical with the woman spoken of in 
Luke 7 : 39. This identification has made Mary of 
Magdala appear as a woman of depraved character. We 
might as well say that a woman of our day who was 
restored from insanity was a dissolute woman, as to 
make that charge against Mary of Magdala. She ought 
to be relieved of the ignominy which has been attached 
to her name through the centuries by many interpreters 
of Scripture. Her name ought to be rescued from the 
unjust imputation which has grown out of an untrue 
interpretation. 

She appears in the narrative of which our text forms a 
part as one of the most devoted followers of the Lord 
Jesus. Her soul is filled with a burning desire to find 
his sacred body. She declares that, if the presence of his 
body is an offense, she will herself carry it away to a 
place where it may receive becoming honor. She does 
not stop to think of its great weight, increased as it now 
is by a hundred pounds of spices. Her love takes no 
account of the inherent difficulties of the case. She be- 


_ longed to that small but notable company of devoted 


women who, 


while apostles shrunk, could dangers brave, 
Last at his cross, and earliest at his grave. 


Her thoughts are so full of love to Jesus, who had been 
buried in Joseph’s tomb, that she declares her readiness 
to bear him to a place of security. True love triumphs 
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over all difficulties. Her tears prevented her from recog- 
nizing at once her risen Lord; possibly also his appear- 
ance had been somewhat changed, the resurrection body 
already partly taking the place of the natural body. His 
personal ministry was greatly needed by her; his per- 
sonal ministry is gloriously revealed as he pronounces 
her name. That name thrilled her soul; in it, as pro- 
nounced by Jesus, was all the music of Easter bells; in 
it, as heard by us, when the sweet story is read, are the 
first notes of celestial songs. In pronouncing that name, 
the divine Gardener raised the frail lily from the ground, 
and caused it again to bloom in beauty and emit its 
celestial fragrance. O matchless voice of the Son of 
God! O sweet tones of heavenly love! What would we 
not give to hear Jesus pronounce the word “ Mary”? 
What would we not give, could modern science teproduce 
the tones of that human-divine voice? In a transport of 
joy, Mary exclaims, “ Rabboni!” As there was a world 
of love in his pronouncement of the word “ Mary,” so 
there is a world of emotion and devotion in her pro- 
nouncement of the word “Rabboni.” In “ Rabboni” 
there was a recognition of Christ as the living, personal, 
and risen Saviour. The divine Gardener does his best 
work, when he reveals his own blessed personality. 
Christ comforts us most, when he manifests himself most. 
We need not so much a doctrine in our times-of greatest 
sorrow, as we need a Person, as our Comforter, at such 
times. It is here that the personal ministry of Christ is 
so sweetly exhibited. It is here that he shows his highest 
skill as the Gardener of the soul. Only he could pro- 
nounce the name “ Mary” in those tender and thrilling 
tones. He is the good Shepherd who knows his sheep 
by name and leads them forth; and they, in turn, know 
the celestial music of the voice of the Good Shepherd. 
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May God bring us all into personal relations with Jesus 
Christ as the Gardener of the plants of righteousness in 
our souls! 


A Productive Gardener 


The work of the Gardener is manifold; he often trans- 
forms barren ground into productive soil. In many parts 
of our own great West, there are vast stretches of country 
which now are abundantly fruitful, but which formerly 
were utterly barren. Irrigation has transformed these 
worthless fields into fruitful farms. The Government at 
Washington has shown equal wisdom and enterprise in 
making the irrigation of these worthless lands possible 
and actual. A similar remark applies with emphasis to 
parts of Egypt which once were Saharas, without beauty 
and without value. Deserts have become gardens, be- 
cause of the waters of the Nile. The celestial Gardener 
performs a similar work with the hearts of men. He 
has to break up the fallow ground; he has to introduce 
the water of life into the arid soil. 

He has, however, great joy in this work. All life and 
growth are full of mystery; no exhaustive definition of 
life has ever been given or can be given. Its very mys- 
tery is one of its unspeakable charms. Growing plants 
inspire peculiar affection; frail flowers almost become the 


<a children of our love. The farmer and the florist alike 


pour out the heart’s affection on growing grain and 
flowering plant. Not otherwise is it with the Gardener 
who is cultivating the plants of Christian graces in our 
souls. His entire aim is to produce fruit. He wishes to 
transform barren hearts into fruitful fields. He is culti- 
vating the Christian graces in our souls, and training 
plants and vines for fruitfulness on earth and for full 
fruition of blessedness in heaven. 
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A Purposeful Gardener 


God works according to the highest laws in the natural 
and in the spiritual world. He is a Sovereign and 
supreme Lawgiver; but he is never fickle nor capricious. 
He moves steadily toward a given end. With God law 
is love, and love is law. Regarding all his movements 
in prophecy, revelation, and redemption, it is eternally 
true as Tennyson sings, that there is 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


In all God’s purposes of grace toward his children, his 
aim is to secure fruit. The purpose in relatior to every 
branch is that it may bear fruit, and when the, divine 
Gardener cleanseth the branch it is that-it may bear more 
fruit. There is no purpose in relation to vine or branches, 
except that both contribute to the desired result—the 
bearing of much and good fruit. Abundant fruitage is 
his satisfactory reward. To secure this result he must 
sometimes use the pruning-knife, until vines and plants 
bleed as if their life were hopelessly injured. This _ 
process is as true in the spiritual as in the natural vine- 
yard; and the entire purpose in this vineyard is to secure 
fruit for time and for eternity. 

It thus came to pass that Mary and the other disciples 
were developed into nobility of character and usefulness 
of life alike by their sorrow and their joy. We must not 
pass hasty judgments on the methods of the divine Gar- 
dener. He knows what is best for us in soil and rain and 
sun. As the Good Shepherd has a peculiar affection for 
each sheep of the pasture, so has the divine Gardener 
a special place in his loving thought and in his gentle 
P 
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training for every plant in his garden. All the chivalry 
of Christ’s holy soul is called out in his treatment of the 
vines, plants, and flowers, in the garden of the jeords He 
is training these plants for utility, fragrance, and beauty 
on earth, and for highest service in the Paradise of God. 
The Gardener will not be disappointed regarding the 
fruitage of his toil. Many plants seem to come utterly 
to nought; other plants blossom and bloom, apparently, 
on the desert air. But no plant is really in vain. Our 
divine Saviour shall see of the travail of his soul and 
shall be satisfied. He has unspeakable pleasure in the 
contemplation of his labor and in the result of his weari- 
some toils. The glorious gospel of the Redeemer will 
encircle the globe, and unnumbered millions will be re- 
deemed by the great salvation. Age after age will roll 
on, as the gospel is proclaimed and as multitudes of 
every tongue and nation are entering heaven. 


A Patient Gardener 


If there is any characteristic of our divine Lord, next 
to his unspeakable love, that is inseparable from his life 
and work, it is his unmeasured patience. Our Lord, as 
the Gardener and Redeemer, from the beginning to the 
end of his earthly life, was conspicuous. for his patience. 
Patiently he endured the contradiction of sinners; 
patiently he was led as a lamb to the slaughter; patiently 


~~ he endured the cross and despised the shame. No words 


of tongue or pen can adequately describe the divine 
patience of our meek and lowly Saviour. By patience we 
possess our souls, by patience we receive the promises, 
and patience worketh experience, and experience hope. 
We know that patience is the guardian of faith, the pre- 
server of peace, and the inspirer of love. Patience has 
been called genius. It is not less true of the heavenly 
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Gardener than it is of the plants in his garden that 
patience is a celestial attribute. This Gardener is often 
sorely tried by the slow growth of the plants which even 
the heavenly Father has planted in his vineyard. We 
often receive the richest supplies of grace apparently in 
vain. Thus it comes to pass that our beauty is marred 
and our growth retarded. Our unbelief apparently de- 
feats the general plans and purposes of our loving Gar- 
dener. How painfully slow is our growth! How fruit- 
less often are our lives! How flowerless are our graces! 
The patience of the Gardener ought to evoke the gratitude 
of men, as it certainly excites the wonder of angels. This 
Gardener might well cut us off as cumberers of the 
ground. We have absorbed sunshine and exhausted the 
forces of the soil, and have still been fruitléss. How 
marvelous is the Gardener’s patience! Gently.he uses 
the pruning-knife, as he grants us another year’s reprieve. 
His own heart suffers as the pruning-knife wounds. His 
touch of the plant is tender as the hand of a mother in 
caressing her child. The bruised reed he does not break, 
and the smoking flax he does not quench. 

How patient he was with his erring and blundering 
disciples in the days of his flesh. One would imagine 
that they would not have so greatly taxed his patience, 
while they listened to his gracious words. But let us not 
rebuke them, while we ourselves are guilty of their faults. 
O celestial Gardener, cut us not down as cumberers of the 
ground, but make us bring forth fruit, some ees some 
sixty, and some even an hundredfold! 


A Protecting Gardener 


The church is often a garden enclosed for the heavenly 
Father’s plants. We cannot too strongly emphasize the 
blessings which the church has conferred upon the world. 


qi 
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Many of God’s children are painfully neglectful of the 
obligations and privileges of the church of God. In this 
respect, they greatly err. Neither man nor angel can 
adequately describe the blessing which the church of 
Christ has been to the world. If men are bad with the 
church, how unspeakably worse they would be without 
the church! If all the churches in New York were closed 
tomorrow, real estate would be worth little in a few 
months, and life itself would be worth nothing before 
many years should pass. Unconverted men and women 
ought to support the church of Christ, even if they had no 
higher idea than that it is the most wholesome police force 
in our great cities. The church of Christ lifts a hedge 
against the forms of evil which threaten all that is most 
sacred in personal and family life. It is a fold to pro- 
tect the lambs of the flock from the wolves prowling 
for their destruction. All who believe in Jesus 
Christ should be members of the church of Christ. 
The entire flock should be under the care of the 
good Shepherd; every plant in the vineyard needs 
the ministry of the heavenly Gardener. God’s children 
cannot expect to be happy and useful, except they obey 
his voice and follow his footsteps. Plants cannot be 
beautiful and fruitful, except they receive the personal 
ministries of the Gardener. When Thomas absented 


_ himself from the meeting of the disciples, he suffered un- 


~speakable loss and brought upon himself unlimited sor- 
row. Not until he came into the presence of Christ and 
his disciples, did he say, “ My Lord and my God.” He 
thus made the highest confession of faith that had been 
made by any disciple up to that time. Still he needed 
Christ’s gentle rebuke, “ Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” 


The heavenly Gardener aims to transform every garden 
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of earth into a Paradise of God. Paradise Lost is to 
become Paradise Regained. LEarth is to be Edenized; 
every earthly life may become Edenic. The aim of the 
divine Gardener is to produce this result. Joseph’s tomb 
became prophetic of the Paradise of God. From that 
tomb came forth a living Saviour, who is to be alive for- 
evermore. Joseph’s empty tomb proves Bethlehem’s holy 
manger, and is prophetic of heaven’s occupied throne. 

We thus have a personal interest in the flowers of 
hope, faith, and love which bloom under the culture of 
the heavenly Gardener in the garden around Christ’s 
empty tomb. These flowers are prophetic of the Para- 
dise of God in his immediate presence. The grave must 
one day relax its grasp, and give up those who sleep in 
its confines. Empty as was Joseph’s tomb on’the morn- 
ing of the resurrection, so empty shall be every grave on 
the last glad Easter morning. Beautiful are these flowers 
of faith, hope, and love which bloom this Easter morning 
and fill the air with their fragrance. Well may we greet 
our divine Lord with these flowers of faith and hope. 
March forth in exultant might, O Jesus Christ, First-born 
from the dead! All hail the resurrection of the divine 
Redeemer! Standing in this garden, beside the empty — 
tomb of our victorious Redeemer and divine Gardener, 
we can make the triumphant words of Paul our own: “O 
death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy sting? 
Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 


XX 
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Mark 16: 19, 20; Luke 24: 50-53; Acis 1: 9-12 


CuurcuHeEs which observe the Ecclesiastical Year call the 
day of our Lord’s ascension Holy Thursday, or Ascension 
Day. This day occurs forty days after Easter and ten 
days before Whitsuntide. Perhaps the earliest reliable 
date for its observance is 390; it was then celebrated as 
an established custom in a suburb of Constantinople. 
Aiter the Reformation, it was retained as one of the 
principal feasts in Anglican, Lutheran, and some other 
churches. In rural communities in parts of England and 
Scotland, there are many civic features connected with 
the day; the chief one of these is called “beating the 
bounds,” or “ riding the marches ”—the word “ marches ” 
meaning confines, limits, borders. The religious origin 
of this custom is largely forgotten. The idea was pagan 
in its origin; and, when the heathen were converted, the 
Christian priest took the place of the heathen enchanter. 

It is the custom on this day for the boundaries of 
parishes to be marked by boys following their seniors 
~and bearing peeled willow wands. The practise once was 
soundly to whip one of the boys on the boundary-line, 
so as to make his memory more retentive of the location. 
A procession and other ceremonies are still maintained on 
Ascension Day in Russia and in Bavaria. In the New 
England colonies, the duties of marking boundaries were 
performed by officials who were known as “ perambula- 


tors”; in early Virginia they were called “ processioners.” 
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In English law, the local term for “ beating the bounds ” 
is “ perambulation.” 

We have been studying the various appearances, or 
epiphanies, of our Lord between his resurrection and his 
ascension. According to the best harmonists, there were 
ten of these appearances. We come now to the last of 
these epiphanies, the final interview between Christ and 
his disciples. 


The Twofold Record 


Before considering the conversation between Christ and 
his apostles, let us examine the relation between the two 
records given us by the Evangelist Luke. There is a 
close connection between the two narratives.” One is 
found at the close of the Gospel written by the Evangelist 
Luke, and the other at the opening of his second treatise, 
the Acts of the Apostles. In this second treatise, he 
reminds us of the former treatise, and tells us that it 
was concerning “all that Jesus began both to do and to 
teach, until the day in which he was received up, after 
that he had given commandment through the Holy Spirit 
unto the apostles whom he had chosen.” We thus see 
that the second treatise records what Jesus continued to 
do and to teach. The first volume deals with Christ’s” 
work on earth; the second volume gives us the record of 
his work, after he had sat down at the right hand of 
God. Christ’s birth, life, death, and resurrection, were 
but the beginning of his work; the record in the Acts 
gives us the fuller manifestation of his power in estab- 
lishing his kingdom. The first treatise is the foundation- 
stone; the second treatise is the sublime structure. The 
distinction between these books is not between the work 
of Christ and the work of the apostles; it is the work of 
Christ that is described in both books. He has simply 
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transferred his position from the earth, in the first 
treatise, to his place in heaven, as described in the second 
treatise. He is the worker in both instances. The better 
title of the second book would be the Acts of the Lord. 
The first book gives an account of his personal ministry ; 
the second an account of his ministry through the apostles, 
working under the guidance of the divine Spirit. Doubt- 
less, it was the design of the Spirit that this twofold 
record of the ascension should be made. The differences 
between these two accounts in no way affect their veracity. 
One account is at the end of a book, and it rightly regards 
the ascension as the close of the earthly life; the other 
account is at the beginning of a book, and it has reference 
to the beginning of the heavenly life. The first book 
closes with the soft light of evening; the other opens 
with the dazzling splendor of the morning of a celestial 
day. 


The Thrilling Conversation 


Let us join the procession moving toward the eastern 
declivity of the Mount of Olives. Never was there a 
more remarkable journey. The chosen band clusters 
around the divine Lord. These men are looking upon his 
face and form for the last time; they are eagerly drinking 
in his words. Never in heaven will either Christ or the 
apostles forget that last journey. Does Christ glance at 
_ Gethsemane, as he passes the sacred spot? Does he think 
of the day of his triumphal entry, as he climbs Olivet? 
As they reach the summit of the mountain, do his 
thoughts turn to the glory and shame of the Holy City? 

The apostles ask him the question, “ Lord, dost thou 
at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?” This is a 
strange question. These apostles have their thoughts still 
fixed upon an earthly kingdom and Christ as a temporal 


oe 


be ae, 
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Ruler. They expected that he would reign as a Prince 
and deliver them from the bondage of the Roman yoke. 
His death checked their earlier expectations, but after his 
triumphant resurrection those expectations were revived. 
Their question must have surprised Jesus, after all the 
instructions he had given them concerning the nature of 
his kingdom. His reply is profoundly instructive, “ It is 
not for you to know times or seasons, which the Father 
hath set within his own authority.” This answer must 
have rebuked their unwise curiosity. Jesus neither af- 
firms nor denies that the Father is to restore the kingdom 
to Israel. Doubtless there was a sense in which such 
restoration was to be made. He simply rebukes their 
curiosity, encourages their faithful performance of duty, 
and their unquestioning faith in his wise Providence. 
God means, by withholding knowledge of many future 
events, to excite us to watch and wait and work and trust. 
The exact knowledge regarding coming events might un- 
duly alarm us, or unduly absorb our thought, so as to pre- 
vent the faithful performance of present duty. Duties 
are ours; the future is under God’s control. We are not 
to indulge in mere curiosity regarding future events. 
These men ought to have learned Christ’s wish regarding 
both his Father’s will and their duty. Christ now informs 
them that they are to receive power, when the Holy Spirit 
shall come upon them, and that they are to be witnesses 
of the past, rather than prophets of the future. Men are 
evermore desirous to be prophets rather than witnesses. 
There is no more important function than that of bearing 
testimony to Christ’s words, works, and will. The origi- 
nal word here is martyrs. To be a witness to the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ, in the midst of fierce 
persecution, was a constant exposure to martyrdom. At 
any moment, testimony might lead to death. The word 
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thus came to have its changed meaning. It is commonly 
supposed that all of the apostles bore witness to their 
Lord by their death. Cross-examination is the supreme 
test of the value of testimony ; the daily life of Christian 
men and women is the world’s cross-examination of their 
testimony for their Lord. Christ needs us as witnesses, 
just as we need Christ as Lord and Saviour. 

It is most interesting to observe here how the sphere in 
which they are to bear testimony widens. They are to 
begin in Jerusalem, the city which was the capital of the 
nation and in which the greatest events of our Lord’s life 
had occurred. There later the work of the Spirit was to 
be manifested on the day of Pentecost. The disciples, as 
we learn, remained in Jerusalem until the persecution 
that arose about the death of Stephen. But while their 
testimony is to begin in Jerusalem, it is not to end in 
Jerusalem. The circle is to enlarge, and Judea, which in- 
cluded Jerusalem as the capital, and which was the south- 
ern division of the Holy Land, is also to be the scene of 
apostolic testimony. The circle next enlarges so as to 
include Samaria. This was the middle portion of Pales- 
tine. We learn, in the eighth chapter of the Acts, that 
the apostles were scattered abroad and went into regions 
of Judea and Samaria; we learn, also, that Philip went 
down to the city of Samaria and preached Christ there. 
But the circle is still to widen; it must include the utter- 
most parts of the earth. The gospel is to be preached 

_to every creature of every tongue and nation. The utter- 

most part of the earth, as we learn from the Second 
Psalm, has been given to Christ as Lord and Saviour; 
and the work of the church will not be complete until 
Christ is preached to every creature, and until he shall 
come and reign over all nations and peoples. 

We have now reached our Lord’s last words. It is 
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profoundly instructive that they are not recorded in the 
Gospels, but in the Acts. We ought to attach special im- 
portance to the command that witness is to be borne unto 
the uttermost part of the earth, as these are our Lord’s 
last recorded words. Christ left the church to be a living 
witness and epistle of himself. These words solemnly 
pledge the Christian church to the missionary enterprise. 
Only as we obey this parting commission can we claim 
the glorious promise that Christ will be with us all the 
days. This command will be the marching orders of the 
church until Christ returns to the earth. Literally, he led 
the disciples forth, in this last journey with them on this 
earth. Was Christ visible to others than his disciples, 
during this journey and conversation? Did those who 
were on the streets of Jerusalem see him as he marched 
out of the city gate, down into the valley of the Kidron, 
and as he climbed the slope of Olivet? No onecan answer 
that question. We follow him tenderly and adoringly, 
as he makes this journey and delivers this conversation. 


The Parting Act 


We are told that he led them out toward the eastern 
declivity of the Mount of Olives; this place was next to 
Bethany. There were special reasons for the choice of 
this vicinity ; Bethany was the village which was the home 
of Martha, Mary, and Lazarus. In that home, Christ 
had often found rest and joy. He was by no means in- 
different to the associations of this village and home. 
There he had often found peace for both body and heart. 
There he had proved himself to be the Resurrection and 
the Life. There the eleven could best bear the sorrow of 
parting with their Lord. There human sympathy and 
divine omnipotence had been gloriously and harmoniously 
manifested. Behold Christ the center of this group of 
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adoring men! His lips move in speech, those lips which 
ever spoke gracious words; his hands are upraised in 
benediction, those hands from which blessings ever 
dropped. Behold him as he begins to rise from the earth. 
He has now risen a few feet above the surface; he rises 
higher slowly, constantly, omnipotently. All the laws of 
gravitation do him obeisance. The gravitation of heaven 
is mightier than that of earth. Loftier and still loftier, 
he soars above the mountain. The clouds now do him 
honor, enfolding him in a coronation robe for his sublime 
enthronement. Behold his receding form. Listen to the 
soft murmur of his celestial speech. See him now at 
last vanishing in the effulgent cloud of glory. Follow him 
in thought, as he still soars above the earth and the sky. 
Imagine, if we can, what angelic welcomes greet him be- 
yond the clouds. He has now left planet, sun, and star, 
far behind; he has entered the loftier regions beyond the 
clouds. With the spirit’s eye, we behold kneeling 
seraphim, as they welcome him to the skies; with our 
spiritual ears, we hear the loud acclaim of angels and 
archangels, as he takes his place on the throne by his 
Father’s side. Henceforth and forever he is to be wor- 
shiped as King of kings and Lord of lords: We can 
imagine that now is chanted, in the antiphonal song of the 
angelic choir, in its sublimest strains and deepest mean- 
ings, the psalmist’s ode of the true and most glorious 
Triumphal Entry. The vast assembly bursts forth with 
the magnificent choral hymn: 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors: 
And the King of glory will come in. 


We may imagine the warders of the gates asking: 


Who is the King of glory? 
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Then the anthem rolls on in sublime reply : 


Jehovah strong and mighty, 
Jehovah mighty in battle. 


And now the whole celestial choir bursts forth in enrap- 
tured strains: 

Jehovah of hosts, 

He is the King of glory. 


Here endeth the wonderful story of our Lord’s departure 
from the earth. 


A Joyous Return 


We read that the apostles worshiped him. Doubtless 
they prostrated themselves on the hallowed spot on which 
last he had stood. Then came two men in white gar- 
ments who urged them not to continue gazing into heaven, 
and who assured them that Jesus would return in like 
manner as he had departed. This exhortation is needed 
today. There are men and women now who take their 
hands from the plow, and simply gaze into the heavens, 
idly waiting for the Lord’s return. Nothing is more 
unwise than to spend time discussing the date of our 
Lord’s return; prolonged discussions of this sort are a 
species of insanity. The disciples hastened back to Jeru- 
salem at the mandate of the angelic visitants. They 
are still loyal to the ritual of their fathers. They wor- 
ship in the Temple and observe the service hallowed by 
centuries of sacred associations. The memory of the 
ascension will linger in their minds during life; connected 
with it were no such associations as those which clustered 
about the fabled apotheosis of Hercules, amid the smoke 
of his funeral-pile, or with the story of Romulus dis- 
appearing in a thunder-cloud and an eclipse. It is also 
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widely different from the translation of Elijah, with its 
whirlwind, and its chariot and horses of fire. Christ 
passed silently out of the world, even as he quietly came 
into the world. But in both cases, as in his entire 
earthly life, majesty and glory combined harmoniously 
with lowliness and gentleness. Thus calmness, peaceful- 
ness, and heavenliness blend. It is the moment of final 
rapture and the natural ending of a supernatural career. 
The disciples worshiped with great joy. Their realiza- 
tion of Christ’s triumph overcame their sorrow in his 
departure. 


Lessons of the Ascension 


Christ might have remained upon the earth. There 
must, therefore, have been profound significance in his 
ascension to heaven. The ascension is the natural result 
of the resurrection. Christ’s unique life logically fol- 
lowed from his unique birth; and his unique departure 
from the earth logically followed from his unique resur- 
rection from the grave. If we admit the supernatural 
birth of Christ, his life, death, resurrection, and ascension 
naturally follow. There is a philosophical necessity, 
therefore, for the ascension. Heaven’s gravitation was 
always mightier in Christ’s life than earth’s attraction. 
His celestial spirit naturally sought and secured a celestial 
abode. Matthew and John give us no record of the 
ascension. They are not silent through ignorance of the 
great fact. We are rather to believe that they regarded 
._ the ascension as but the prolongation and culmination of 
the resurrection. 

We learn, also, from the ascension that our complete 
redemption will be secured. The body, as well as the spirit, 
is redeemed by Christ ; the body, as truly as the spirit, is to 
triumph over terrestrial things. The spiritual life has its 
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spiritual body, as truly as the physical life has its physi- 
cal body. The Scriptures do not teach us that there will 
be anywhere a race of disembodied spirits. The earthly 
house is appropriate during the earthly life; the spiritual 
house is a logical necessity of the spiritual life. Christ’s 
body was visible, tangible, and material; and yet, even 
while he was upon the earth, it underwent some of the 
changes which belonged to it as a celestial body. Christ’s 
entrance into heaven was more complete than that of any 
other, save Enoch, Moses, and Elijah. Redeemed men 
and women await their bodies for their complete triumph. 
Abel was the first of fallen men to enter the realm of 
glory; but he entered by faith in God, and on the basis 
of a sacrifice for sin. Jesus entered on the ground of his 
own spotless character and perfect humanity. He asked 
for no mercy, as he had no sin. No mediator was neces- 
sary to open the door for Christ. His right to enter, even 
the justice of God could not question. He*stood un- 
abashed in the white light of celestial purity. 

The ascension of Christ assures us that his work was 
approved by God the Father. The ascension was the 
seal of heaven placed on the sacrifice of the cross. Part 
of his work is now to be performed at God’s right hand. 
' His work is now that of intercessor with God on behalf 
of men. There is thus a twofold intercession—Christ 
interceding with God on behalf of men, and the Holy 
Spirit interceding with men on behalf of God. The high 
_ priest of the Jewish dispensation not only made atone- 
ment for the sins of the people, but he also presented the 
blood of sacrifice before the mercy-seat. Christ is now 
our great High Priest and pleads our cause in heaven. 
This fact obtains for us grace and mercy from God. It 
is a marvelous thought that the Lord Jesus has ascended 
to the right hand of God, that he might assume the office 
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of King in the immediate seat of power, as well as plead 
our cause as the great High Priest. Paul, in writing to 
the Ephesian church, assures us that when Christ ascended 
on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto 
men. 

We also are to live an ascended, exalted, spiritualized, 
celestialized life, even as does our Lord. We are to rise 
with the ascending Christ and are to seek the things which 
are above, where Christ is seated on the right hand of 
God. If we would truly lift up our heads and hearts, 
we might live with Christ in a celestial atmosphere and in 
the enjoyment of his continuous presence. Then death 
would be but the rolling away of the cloud which now 
hides Jesus from our sight. This is a beautiful thought 
expressed by Farrar: “ Between us and his visible pres- 
ence ... that cloud still rolls. But the eye of faith can 
pierce it; the incense of true prayer can rise above it; 
through it the dew of blessing can descend.” Christ has 
given us the Holy Spirit, the divine Paraclete, who takes 
the things of Christ and shows them unto us, and thus, 
although he has departed from us, he is at the close of 
his earthly life, as truly as at the beginning of that 
life, IMMANUEL, which being NED oe is, “GOD 
WITH US.” 
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